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PREFACE 


With Greek Metre (1982) I aimed to provide a work of 
reference that would be reasonably comprehensive. Whatever 
success I may have achieved in that aim, the result was 
certainly a dense and daunting book for the beginner. In 
abridging it to make the present volume I have tried to keep 
the needs of the undergraduate mainly in view, and to produce 
something more easily digestible as well as more easily afford¬ 
able. On the one hand I have omitted a great deal of subsidiary 
detail, including practically all statistics, bibliography, and 
discussion of rarities. The number of footnotes has been 
reduced from 458 to 42. On the other hand I have explained 
some things a bit more slowly, and provided some additional 
examples. There has also been some rearrangement: I have 
given prosody and the main stichic metres chapters to them¬ 
selves, and amalgamated the two chapters dealing with 
Hellenistic and post-Hellenistic verse. The appendix on Latin 
metre and its relation to Greek has been dispensed with. 

The book remains fuller than most of its kind. Anyone who 
has absorbed its contents will be well educated in the subject. 
Further information on most points is to be found in Greek 
Metre', let that be said here once and for all.i • 

As a curiosity it may be mentioned that the; work of 
abridgement was begun and finished in the sky- - on the 
outward and return flights between London and Los Angeles, 
where I spent the early months of this year enjoying sunshine, 
seafood, and much else. ' 

M.L.W. 

Royal Holloway and Bedford New College, London 
May ig 86 
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METRICAL SYMBOLS 



— — (in dactylo-epitrite) 

E, E 2 

1 

c 

l 

X 

1 

c 

J 

1 

c 

1 

X 

1 

c 

1 

X 

1 

c 

1 

enn 

enneasyllable (x - x — w w — w —) 

§ l 

glyconic (O O-ww — w—) 

"g l 

anaclastic glyconic (— w w — w — w —) 

gl" 

anaclastic glyconic (OO-x-ww—) 

hag 

hagesichorean (x — w w — w-) 

hag 

anaclastic hagesichorean (x - x —ww-) 

hS 

hypodochmius (— w — w -) 

hex 

hexameter 

hi 

hipponactean (O O — w w — w —) 

"hi 

anaclastic hipponactean (— w w — w — w-) 

hi" 

anaclastic hipponactean (OO - x —ww-) 

ia 

iambic metron ( x — w —) 

< 

• 3 

< 

A ta A syncopated iambic metra (— w — w —, —) 

10 

ionic metron (w w —) 


w w — (in ionics) 

2 io ' 

ionic dimeter with anaclasis (w w — w — w — ) 

*31° 

ionic trimeter with anaclasis (w w — w — w- 

3 io * 

ionic trimeter with anaclasis (ww — w w — w 

ith 

ithyphallic (— w — w-) 

kS 

dochmius kaibelianus ( x — 0 — w — ) 

Ik 

lekythion (— w — 0 — w — ) 

pe 

penthemimer ( x — w — x ) 

ph 

pherecratean (O O — w w — ) 

T 

reizianum ( x — w w — x ) 

a 

telesillean ( x - w w — w —) 

ti" 

anaclastic telesillean ( x — x — w w —) 

tr 

trochaic metron (— w — x ) 


trochaic metra with catalexis 


Modifications of the above 

A preceding numeral (as in $da) indicates the number of metra. 

In rir2 A etc. the sign A applies only to the last metron. 

Superior c or d (as in gl c , pk 3d ) indicates choriambic or dactylic 
expansion; see p. 34. 

Superior (as in "“cr, gif indicates that the first or last position is 
resolved. 



ABBREVIATIONS FOR TEXT 
COLLECTIONS 


CA 

GDK 

GVI 

PMG 

Pohlmann 

SH 

TtGF 


Collectanea Alexandnna, ed. I. U. Powell, Oxford, 

x 9 2 5- . 

E. Heitsch, Die griechischen Dichterfragmente der 
romuchen Kauerzeit, Gottingen, 1963—4. 

W. Peek, Griechische VeTS-Inschriften, i, Berlin, 

x 955- 

Poetae Melici Graeci, ed. D. L. Page, Oxford, 
1962. 

E. Pohlmann, Denkmaler altgriechischer Musik, 
Nuremberg, 1970. 

Supplementum Hellenisticum, ed. H. Lloyd-Jones 
and P. J. Parsons, Berlin and New York, 1983. 
Tragicorum Graecorum Fragmenta, ed. B. Snell, 
R. Kannicht, and S. Radt, Gottingen, 1971—. 




I. THE NATURE OF GREEK METRE 


A. ORIGINS 

Greek is a member of the Indo-European family of lan¬ 
guages, descended from a prehistoric parent language of which 
more than one stage of evolution and more than one dialect 
can be distinguished. The IE peoples appear to have spread in 
the fourth and third millennia bc from an original homeland in 
the south Russian steppes, north of the Caucasus and the Black 
Sea. Comparisons with other languages allow us to determine 
what elements of Greek vocabulary and grammar are inherited 
from IE, and in how changed a form. In the same way, 
comparisons with the metrical systems of certain other IE 
peoples show fairly clearly that Greek metre has IE origins. At 
least the basic principles of prosody seem to be IE, while some 
of the simpler lyric verse-forms seem to. have developed in a 
straightforward way from even simpler IE prototypes. Simple 
stanza-forms too appear to be inherited. 

It is not surprising that such relationships should exist. All 
peoples at all times have poetry and song, no less than they 
have language. Therefore, although there may be much 
change and innovation in the course of a thousand or two 
thousand years of a people’s history, there can be rib discon¬ 
tinuity in the history of their speech or poetic traditions.'A new 
tradition, perhaps imported from a neighbouring or a subject 
people, may oust an older one, but only after a period of 
concurrence, in which something of the old may be absorbed in 
the new. -'A 

Certainly things may change out of recognition within a few 
centuries. In most branches of the IE tradition the original 
principles of metrical composition have disappeared from view 
or left only dim traces. It is really only the comparison of the 
Greek and Indian evidence that brings them out at all clearly. 
Once they are perceived, one can see that other traditions such 
as the Slavic and Celtic fit into the pattern, but it would not be 
possible to deduce a common origin for these without the 
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foundation that the Greek—Indian comparison provides. 
Within the Indian tradition the most important evidence is 
afforded by the metres of the Rgveda, a collection of over a 
thousand hymns thought to date from roughly 1200—1000 bc. 

The following features are common to Greek and Indian 
(Vedic) verse, and may be assumed (until someone shows 
reason to think otherwise) to be inherited from a common 
tradition that flourished in at least part of the area occupied by 
the IE tribes at the time when they were still in some sort of 
general contact with one another. Each verse has a definite 
number of syllables or metrical positions, and would become 
unmetrical if a single syllable were added or taken away. There 
is some regulation of rhythm, particularly towards the end of 
the verse. Rhythm is defined not by a pattern of stressed and 
unstressed syllables as in English verse (the word-accent in 
both classical Greek and Vedic Sanskrit was one of musical 
pitch rather than stress, and had no effect on versification) but 
by a pattern of long and short syllables. Common to both 
traditions are the closing cadence ^ — w x and its truncated 
counterpart ^ — x . A syllable counts as long either if it 
contains a long vowel or diphthong (which may, however, be 
shortened at the end of a word when immediately followed by 
another vowel) or if its vowel is separated from that of the next 
syllable by more than one consonant. The verse is treated as a 
continuous stream of sound, divided into syllables according to 
the sequence of consonants and vowels without regard to word- 
end or grammatical pauses. Between one verse and the next, on 
the other hand, there is a break in metrical continuity even if 
there is no sense-pause. Verses may be grouped together to 
make three- or four-line stanzas. 

In relation to the reconstructed IE system, Greek verse 
shows a more thorough regulation of rhythm and a greater 
variety of metrical patterns. In most types of verse there are 
possibilities of substituting two short syllables for one long in 
certain positions (resolution), or one long for two shorts 
(contraction). This freedom is not found, however, in the 
Aeolic metres as used by Sappho and Alcaeus, and in other 
respects too some of these metres have a relatively primitive or 
conservative appearance in the light of the Indian evidence, as 
the distinguished French philologist Antoine Meillet pointed 
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out in 1923. Clearly there were different regional traditions 
within Greece, some more innovative than others. The diver¬ 
gence probably began well back in the Mycenaean period, and 
continued further in the subsequent Dark Age. By the eighth 
and seventh centuries, when poetry began to be written down, 
there were at least three distinct traditions, each associated 
with a particular dialect and chiefly cultivated in areas where 
that dialect (or something resembling it) was spoken, and each 
with its individual metrical forms. There was the Ionian 
tradition, represented by the epic, elegiac, and iambic poets; 
the Aeolian tradition, represented solely by the two Lesbian 
musicians Sappho and Alcaeus; and the Dorian tradition of the 
Peloponnese and the western colonies. Although there was by 
this time much cultural contact among the areas concerned, 
these established traditions maintained their separate identities 
into the second half of the sixth century. In the Dorian 
tradition there was a tendency to elaborate beyond the single 
verse or short stanza and to create long, complex strophes. 
Here we are furthest from IE beginnings (at any rate from 
those that we are able to identify); but even here we may still 
see traces of the IE heritage in the elements from which the 
strophes are built up. 

B. SOME BASIC TERMINOLOGY 

Synapheia is the technical term for the metrical and prosodic 
continuity that obtains within the limits of the verse. A ‘verse’ 
is itself a technical term, defined by synapheia; it should not be - 
used simply for a line on the page, unless there are actual 
breaks of prosodic continuity at the end of it and the one before 
it. As synapheia sometimes does extend over several lines, and 
it is awkward to call such a long segment a verse, the more 
neutral term period is generally preferred. The period is defined 
as that segment of composition—whether forty syllables or 
only four—within which there is prosodic continuity, that is, 
the scansion of a word may be affected by the one following it 
because of the conjunction of vowels or consonants that may be 
created. At the end of the period there is a metrical break 
(sometimes called a pause, though there need not always have 
been an actual pause in delivery), and the scansion of the last 
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word will be the same, however, the next period may begin. A 
period cannot, of course, end in the middle of a word. It may 
end in the middle of a grammatical phrase, but very often its 
end coincides with a syntactic break. In metrical schemes 
period-end is shown by the symbol ||. 

The last position in the period may always be occupied by 
either a long or a short syllable. In some metres the rhythmic 
pattern would lead us to expect a long in the final place: when 
the syllable is actually short, it is known as brevis in longo (in full: 
syllaba brevis in elemento longo). The missing length is made up by 
vacant time. In metrical schemes it is usual to show the final 
position as long in all cases (whether the pattern calls for a long 
or not). 

The strophe is a structure longer than a single verse, made up 
of one or more periods, and recurring in the same form, 
whether immediately or after intervening matter. When there 
is only one recurrence, the second strophe is called the 
antistrophe. In most cases the strophe represents a musical unity, 
a melodic structure. Its repetition, often involving the repro¬ 
duction of a complex rhythmical sequence extending over a 
hundred syllables or more, reflects the repetition of the music. 
The metrical agreement between strophes is known as 
responsion . 1 Strophe-end is marked in metrical schemes by the 
symbol |]|. 

A colon is a single metrical phrase of not more than about 
twelve syllables. Certain types of colon are capable of being 
used as verses (short periods), but in general cola are subdivi¬ 
sions of periods. What gives them their identity is primarily 
their reappearance in other contexts, either in the same or in 
other compositions. It is a characteristic of Greek poetry that it 
is based on a stock of common cola. Although in some styles of 
sung poetry nearly every period is metrically unique, an 
original ad hoc construction, it is usually possible to recognize 
familiar types of colon in it, and on this basis to assign it to one 
of several established categories. Sometimes the poet himself 
demarcates the cola by means of regular word-end ( caesura ) 
and relatively frequent syntactic division; in other cases he 
integrates them seamlessly in the larger structure of his period. 

1 Occasionally a word or phrase in one strophe is echoed at the corresponding place 
in another, no doubt from its association with a particular musical phrase. 
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In some types of verse the rhythm of the period is regular 
enough to admit of its division into a series of identical or 
equivalent units of between three and six syllables. These are 
called metra, and the period may be described as a dimeter, 
tetrameter, etc., according to their number. Often the last 
metron is shorter than the rest by one or two syllables, 
emphasizing the pause that marks period-end. The verse is 
then said to show catalexis, or to be catalectic. Where there is no 
such shortening it is called acatalectic. For instance, x — w — is 
an iambic metron, and — w — x a trochaic metron. An ‘iambic 
dimeter acatalectic’ will be x - w - lx - w -, whereas an iam¬ 
bic dimeter catalectic is x — w —(<_> —.A trochaic tetrameter 
catalectic will be 


— v_/ 




Occasionally it is convenient to describe a colon as hypercatalec- 
tic, that is, one or two syllables longer than the norm, for 
example when a series of ionic metra (<->>_, —) is rounded off by 
w w-or w w — kj —. 

The foot is an ancient alternative unit of analysis. In some 
rhythms there is no difference between the foot and the 
metron. In others (iambic, trochaic, anapaestic) there are two 
feet to each metron. In these latter cases the metron is the more 
satisfactory unit, because all periods contain an even number 
of feet and there are features which recur with every second 
foot: iambic x -- (not w-u- or x - X -), trochaic 
- w - x . We therefore analyse these rhythms in terms of metra; 
but feet remain convenient as a means of specifying a particu¬ 
lar place in the verse where some phenomenon occurs. 


C. FEATURES OF GREEK RHYTHM 

The scansion of a particular series of words forming a verse 
must be distinguished from the abstract metrical scheme of the 
verse. The particular verse is made up of syllables: the metrical 
scheme is made up of positions in which syllables of suitable 
length are accommodated. Positions are long, short, or anceps 
(indifferent), an anceps position being one where the quantity 
of the syllable is unregulated, or regulated only at the poet’s 
discretion. 
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In IE poetry it seems that quantities were regulated only 
towards the end of the verse and free otherwise. A relic of this 
freedom is seen in certain Aeolic metres where (in the Lesbian 
poets) the verse begins with two anceps positions, a combina¬ 
tion known as the Aeolic base. But otherwise all Greek verse is 
so regulated that most positions are long or short, and anceps 
positions occur only singly. The long positions—I call them 
(loci) principes —are generally spaced, separated either by two 
short positions or by single positions which are alternately short 
and anceps. The basic rhythmical movements, therefore, are 

... - w w — W — ... 

or — x — w— ... (symmetrical rhythms), or a 

combination of these, 

... — ^ — X — — ... 

or ... — w — x — w w— .... (asymmetrical rhythms). 

Each sequence may begin either ‘rising’ ( x - w or ^ ^ not, 
however, ^ — x ) or ‘falling’ (— <-'), and it may end either ‘blunt’ 
(<->—) or ‘pendant’ (w — x ). 

A princeps position, provided it is not the last of its kind in 
the period, may sometimes be resolved, i.e. occupied by two 
short syllables, especially in single-short rhythm. Where three 
or more consecutive short syllables occur within a colon it is 
nearly always a sign of resolution. 

Two consecutive short positions before a princeps may 
sometimes be contracted, i.e. occupied by a single long syllable, 
especially in symmetrical rhythm. It is therefore convenient to 
consider ro as a unity, and we call it a biceps. Where three 
consecutive long syllables occur within a colon, the second one 
will usually represent either a contracted biceps (notated —) or 
an anceps, depending on the metrical context. Where there are 
more than three consecutive long syllables, alternate ones will 
usually represent bicipitia, except that if one of them is at 
period-end it will represent an anceps. 

Resolution and contraction are possible because a long 
syllable in ancient Greek had a duration which was nearer to 
that of two short syllables than to that of one. The actual ratio 
may be estimated as approximately 5:3. This means that in the 
metrical sequence - 00 (princeps + biceps), recited in ordinary 
speech rhythm, the princeps occupied a slightly shorter time 
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than the biceps (5:6), and if a long syllable was used to fill the 
biceps it had to be dragged a little. When verse was sung rather 
than recited, the long positions seem usually to have been given 
a more precise mathematical relationship to the shorts, nor¬ 
mally 2:1' but occasionally in some metres 3:1. The 3:1 
(‘triseme’) longs occur in iambic or trochaic song, where we 
may find, for example, — w — or ^ — or — counting as a 
metron side by side with, and evidently equivalent to, the 
normal x — ^ . Using the symbol L or J employed by ancient 
rhythmicians, we could interpret these as L ^ ^ — L, L L. y 

In a few exceptional instances such ‘syncopated’ metra, as they v 
are conventionally called, are found in responsion with unsyn¬ 
copated metra, but normally the same syncopations occur in 
strophe and antistrophe. 

The recurrence of princeps-longs at every second or third 
position in most metres gives a clear sense of rhythm, a rhythm 
which often continues smoothly from one period into the next. 
But we should guard against our natural inclination in reading 
Greek verse to place the principes at equal intervals when the 
number of positions separating them is in fact unequal. We 
have this inclination partly because our own poetry is stressed, 
and stressed at equal intervals (and even in our speech we tend 
towards equal spacing of stresses, hurrying over sequences of 
unstressed syllables and slowing down when there are fewer); 
partly also because we are used to music with rather banal 
rhythms and regular bar-lengths. Greek metre, like the tradi¬ 
tional folk music of eastern Europe and Asia; sometimes 
presents more intricate rhythms and changing bar-lengths::Tt is 
precisely the asymmetrical distribution of the longs and shorts 
that gives many metres their characteristic quality—the fact 
that in — ^ ^ ^ —, for instance, the principes are not equidis¬ 

tant. We ought not to read that sequence as if it were the same 
as ‘under the greenwood tree’ but, counting two units ( morae) 
for the longs and one for the shorts, as ‘tata-ta-ta-tata-ta-tata’. 
When we see 1 - 1 — we should not give it a ‘buckle my 

shoe, buckle my shoe’ rhythm, but something more like ‘gin a 
body meet a body’; and similarly ‘coming through the rye’ is a 
more accurate realization of the dochmiac rhythm ^ ^ — 

than ‘the wise kangaroos’ or ‘the mome raths outgrabe’, 
provided that ‘rye’ is not prolonged for more than two morae. 
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In certain metres the pattern was susceptible of variation by 
transposition of quantities at a particular place in the colon, 
^ — for — ^ or vice versa. Hence c- — ^ — is sometimes treated 
as interchangeable with — ^ ^ ; x x — w w — ^ - with 
x x — x — — or — ^ —5 ^ — with 

—. This is called anaclasis ; it is something like 
syncopation in the proper musical sense (as opposed to the 
sense which the word has acquired in Greek metrics). Again 
the Scottish song provides a comparison: 

Gin a body meet a body coming through the rye 

— w w - ] - <-> w ~ | w - - ^ | - 

becomes in the next line 

gin a body kiss a body, need a body cry? 

— ]— | — 

In the next 

Ilka lassie has her laddie: nane, they say, hae I, 

— ^ ^ — I — ^ — v - ^| — 

and finally, 

but all the lads they smile at me when 

M | - - I ~ ^ ^ I 

coming through the rye. 

'-f — — w | — 

In other words the basic metron — ^ ^ — alternates with w — w 
and - ^ on the same principle as in Greek it alternates with 

w — w —. 


D. FURTHER POINTS 

Besides fitting syllables to positions, the poet has to fit his 
sentences into the larger framework of periods and strophes. 
There is no requirement that syntactic segments should coin¬ 
cide with metrical segments, but they often do, and there is a 
strong tendency to avoid serious clashes between verbal and 
metrical phrasing. In some metres sense-pauses are largely 
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confined to a few places in the line. When a metrical boundary 
such as a regular caesura or period-end is approaching, the 
poet will normally let his sentence run to it, or a word or two 
beyond it, rather than start a new one immediately before it. 
The boundary will not usually divide an appositive (preposi¬ 
tive or postpositive) from the word with which the sentence- 
rhythm unites it. 2 As a general rule, prepositives are not placed 
immediately before caesura or period-end, nor postpositives 
immediately after. Appositives of two or three syllables, and 
sequences of two or more monosyllabic appositives, enjoy 
greater independence than monosyllabic ones on their own. 
The caesura is less strictly treated than period-end. 

Special licences are occasionally taken in order to fi t essen¬ 
tial proper names into the verse. The name may be given an 
unusual form or scanned in an unusual way; or, more often, the 
metre may be treated in an abnormal manner. So in describing 
the forms that different metres may take, it is necessary to note 
which of them occur only or mainly with names. In verse 
inscriptions, which were often composed by incompetent ver¬ 
sifiers, but where the need to incorporate particular names was 
especially pressing, the metrical scheme sometimes simply 
collapses under the strain. 


2 Prepositives are those words which can only stand before another word: the 
article, prepositions (unless following their case), a», tea i, aAAa, ij, and other conjunc¬ 
tions, the relative pronoun, particles such as -ij, rot-yap, interrogative apa, and usually 
ov , pd), and demonstrative o/os. Postpositives are those words which can only stand 
after another they include all enclitics, and particles such as apa, yap r yovv, Sa^.Se,^,- 
Bijra, 8t}8€v, fity fify, ovv, roivvv, av, av. ‘ 



II. PROSODY 


A. LONG AND SHORT PHONEMES 

Greek metre is based on the measurement of syllables. Their 
number is measured, and to a large extent also their individual 
‘quantity’, their relative duration. In this chapter we consider 
how syllabic quantity is determined. 

The individual sound-units into which the words of a given 
language may be analysed are called phonemes. These divide 
broadly into vowels and consonants. Within these categories 
various subdivisions can be made, not all of which are relevant 
to our purpose. The most important distinctions that concern 
us are those between long and short vowels, between stop and 
continuant consonants, and between pre- and post-vocalic 
consonants. 

In the classical Greek vowel system there was a clear-cut 
distinction between long and short vowels. € and o are short 
vowels (their long equivalents being normally written et and ov 
in literary texts, cf. p. 21); 77 and o/ are long, as are all 
diphthongs; the three remaining vowels, a t v, are short in some 
words and long in others, and one has to learn which are 
which. One ought to learn the quantities of the vowels when 
one learns a word. For those who have not done this, no 
comprehensive rules can be given, but the following practical 
hints will be helpful: 

Vowels bearing a circumflex accent can only be long. 

If a word has an acute accent on the antepenultimate 
syllable, or a circumflex on the penultimate, the vowel of the 
last syllable must be short, unless it is at or 01. For example: 
aXyea (-a), fxrjviv (l). (Note that at the moment we are speaking 
of the length of vowels, not of syllables: the difference is 
important.) 

Vowels arising from contraction must be long, e.g. erl/aa 
(from -ae), AlfiiXos (from Au-), dative 7x77 tl (-u). 

I am indebted to Dr J. H. W. Penney for help with the formulation of sections A and B 
of this chapter. 
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The vowels in the following common suffixes are long: -as in 
masculine nominatives and in the gen. sing, and ace. pi. of the 
first declension (but normally -as in the third declension); -a in 
the dual; -l"in ovroac, 68 c , etc.; -vva> present and -vva aorist (but 
future -wo)). 

The following have short vowels: -a in the neuter plural, and 
in the ace. sing, (except sometimes with -ea); -a- in aorist and 
perfect endings (-a -as -a/tev -aro -av -a/tevo? etc.), except for 
3 pi. pf. -aat and Doric 4 )Sd, ecf>a, etc.; final -i and -v in most 
words; -vs and -vv in adjectives; the noun suffixes -/ta, -at?, -la, 
-oaivrj, -t 8 r]s, -a 8 r]s, adjectival -&kos, -Ikos, -Ivos, -los, - 5 / 30 ?; all 
prepositions ( ava, 8 la, avv, etc.). 

Throughout this book long a, i, and v are marked as such, 
unless bearing a circumflex accent. 

Stop consonants (also called mute or plosive) are those 
produced by briefly closing the oral aperture (at any point 
between the back of the throat and the lips) so as to check the 
flow of breath. In Greek they are 

velar dental labial 
voiceless k x r d tt <f> 

voiced V 8 1 3 

Continuants are those in which the oral aperture is only 
partially obstructed, or the nasal passage used instead, so that 
there is no interruption of the flow of breath: 

liquid nasal fricative semivowel 

X p pcv a F 

Continuants, by their ‘continuant’ nature, are more readily 
prolonged in pronunciation than are stops. 

Each phoneme, whether vowel or consonant, demands a 
particular configuration of the vocal organs and therefore has a 
certain duration. A consonant immediately followed by a 
vowel occupies an insignificant amount of time. But one that 
stands before another consonant, or at a pause, has a greater 
duration, often at least equal to that of a short vowel. This is 
because the constriction of the oral aperture is not at once 
relieved by making a vowel but either sustained for a moment 
(at a pause, or if the consonant is'doubled) or relocated (if the 
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second consonant is a different one), in which case time is 
needed for the readjustment of the vocal organs. 


B. LONG AND SHORT SYLLABLES 

We have seen that the period is treated as a continuous piece of 
language, even if the end of a sentence or a speaker-change 
occurs within it, and that it is divided into metrical syllables 
without regard to word-division. Each of these syllables is a 
phonetic segment centred on a vowel (or amalgam of vowels). 
The consonant immediately preceding the vowel counts as the 
beginning of the syllable. So the word •n-oS^yo?, for instance, is 
syllabified as t ro-S^-yo? (not t roS-r/y-os as one might expect 
from its formation). The syllable continues until terminated by 
the release of the next, or by the pause at period-end. It will 
therefore take in any post-vocalic consonant that is not imme¬ 
diately followed by another vowel; and the duration of such a 
consonant (unlike that of a prevocalic one) will make a 
significant addition to the length of the syllable. Where two 
consonants occur together, then, they are (normally) divided 
between syllables, with a lengthening effect upon the prior 
syllable. 1 

A syllable that ends with its vowel is said to be ‘open’, while 
one that ends with a consonant is ‘closed’. A syllable is long 
either if it contains a long vowel or diphthong or if it is closed. 
An open syllable with a short vowel will be short. Thus in the 
two verses 

a koto's ep-ov (fiaos, 

- i n v T j y ’. r* J -• “T s' / 

€p€pOS CO (paeVVOTCLTOV COs €f.LOL, 

the metrical syllables and their quantities are: 

sko-to-se-mom-pha-os || — ^ — || 

e-re-bo-so-pha-en-no-ta-to-nho-se-moi || — ^ — — w — || 

If they were not separate verses but in synapheia, the s of cf>dos 
would carry over to the next syllable: pha-o-se-re-bo- (^ ^ ^ ^ ^). 

A few syllables are anceps, either because the vowel itself for 
some reason admits of different scansions or because a conso¬ 
nant following the vowel can be allocated alternatively to the 

1 The aspirate does not count as a consonant; £, *f> each count as two. 
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same or to the next syllable (see p. 16). There is no connection 
between anceps syllables and anceps positions (p. 5): in any 
actual instance an anceps is used either as long or short, and it 
is anceps only in the sense that it could be treated differently in 
different places. 

It is important, I repeat, not to confuse vowel-length and 
syllable-length. In Kpvnroj, for example, the v is itself short, but 
the syllable Kpvn, being closed, is long (and that is what counts 
for metre). Contrast plnra>, in which the 1 is long by nature. One 
must not speak of a vowel as being ‘lengthened by position’ (i.e. 
by the fact that two consonants follow it). Strictly one should not 
even say that a syllable, such as to in to okotos, is lengthened by 
position, since the syllable that is long is not to but too. 

The basic rule of syllabification as stated above calls for a 
number of qualifications and supplementary remarks. They 
fall under two heads: the meeting of vowels, and the treatment 
of consonants. 


C. THE MEETING OF VOWELS 

Elision 

Short final vowels are mostly elided when the next word begins 
with a vowel (unless there is period-end between the two 
words). The following, however, are unelidable: 

v / 

a, ra. 

ti, ti; oTt (except in epic?); a xpt, nexP L l trepi (except in 
Pindar); -1 in the vocative, and on the whole (except in epic) in-, 
the dative sing, and pi.; the adverbial suffix -l. : 

o, to, t rpo; -do and -010 (except Doric lyric, inscriptions). 

-v generally (except Aeolic anv = an 6 ). 

Poets normally avoid placing unelidable vowels before a word 
beginning with a vowel. Homer, however, allows this with o, 
to, ti, drt, npo, -v, dat. sing. -1, and comic poets with ti, t 1, or 1, 
nepl, npo, voc. -t, and dypt and p.exP L before av. ti is also so 
admitted in Thgn. 649, B. 19. 15, and tragedy. 

Elision of the-diphthongs -at and -01 occurs within restricted 
limits: -at in middle and passive endings in epic, Lesbian lyric, 
Pindar, comedy, and occasionally in later tragedy; 2 also in 
2 E. IT 679, IA 407, and a couple of fragments. 
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active infinitives in Lesbian lyric and comedy; -oi in the dative 
of enclitic pronouns in epic and the Lesbians. The latter also 
elide ef/xoi before avTcoi/aurdi, and vocatives like Wd-rrcfroi.. 
Apparent elision of /aoi in Ionic elegy and iambus and of oi/xoi 
in Attic before ov and a> is best treated as synecphonesis. 

If a word ends with more than one syllabic vowel (e.g. 
ayXaa), only the last can be elided, and what precedes is 
immune from change. 

Correption 

In epic, elegy, and some lyric a final long vowel or diphthong is 
usually shortened when the next word begins with a vowel 
(again, unless there is period-end). For example 

av 8 pa i-ioi evve-ne Movaa —ww — ww — w 
TrXdyxdfj, enei TpoirjS — w w- 

This is called correption (or epic correption). It is almost 
confined to double-short rhythm. In single-short rhythm (and 
in some metres with double-short) the poets avoid placing a 
word with final long vowel before another with initial vowel, 
except as below under Synecphonesis. 

Correption can also occur within the word, irrespective of 
metre; this reflects a general tendency of the Greek language 
which is most prominent in Ionic. It is often concealed by 
spelling, Tpcota becoming Tpota, v-ijes vies, etc. In Homer we 
find such correption sometimes with oTos (>-> <->), vlos (<-> —), S^iiov 
(w w —, similarly with other cases of this word), and one or two 
other words. The elegiac, iambic, and melic poets provide 
occasional examples, e.g. Archilochus has &pr/i^iv, Tyrtaeus 
yepalovs and rjpwos, Hipponax SeiXatos, Xeveiv, evtuvov, Stesi- 
chorus Tptbtas, Anacreon dSoXaoTcos and dvtovra, Pindar 
Lx^evcov, Bacchylides nalavi^av and 'Epifiola. In Attic poets it is 
frequent with words containing ai and oi, especially oios, 
tcuovtos, TTOiefv, TTaAcuo?, yepaios, TIei.pai.evs, Boiands, olei, aiai. 
It is invariable with all vocalic endings of ovtos, e/cefvo?, etc. to 
which the emphatic suffix -T is attached: axn^Z, tovtovI, etc. 

Synecphonesis 

Sometimes adjacent vowels are run together as one syllable. 
This is variously called synecphonesis, synizesis, synaloepha, or 
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crasis. It may or may not be indicated graphically. It is 
commonest when the first word is a monosyllable (especially 
the article or relative pronoun, xa i, ij, 8 i ), p.rj , c 5 ) or eyw or eneL 
Another type, called prodelision or aphaeresis, is found where 
a final long vowel of a longer word occludes or is amalgamated 
with an initial short vowel (usually e-, especially in the 
augment or ini-): IoXt) (i)xaXeiTo, paxpov [dj-noTravaco. 

Outside these limits synecphonesis between words is toler¬ 
ated mainly in Sappho, Hipponax and his Alexandrian imita¬ 
tors, and Old Comedy, and isolated instances occur in Homer 
and elsewhere. E.g. 

— V-/ — 'U w — 

— — w — 

( pa. contracted from 
#*“(0 ®-)- 

Within the word synecphonesis is frequent where the first 
vowel is e: deos, eacrov, ttoXscjs, |gpi, etc. (Two short vowels, of 
course, become one long.) Otherwise it is rare. 

Consonantalization of l and v 

Occasionally i or v before another vowel is consonantalized 
(y, w), especially to accommodate a name. Thus Homer has 

’IoTiaiav (-), AlyvnTtas (-), Archilochus XpdpLaSea) 

(—<->—), Aeschylus xvavamihes [y~ w — )> diaive (—<-»), /capSias 
(—), Sophocles Svolv (—), Euripides 'Epivycov f —), Aristo¬ 
phanes apparently Sta (w) and vrj Aia (—■-'), Theocritus ri 
eayo-Tov (—<_«<-»). 

In some dialect texts v is written for intervocalic digamrrta: 
Alcm. 1.63 aveipop-evaL (w — w —, a-wei-). Ale. 10. 7 dvara. 
f At. Lys. 156 (cj.) napavidwv ( W KJ ^ . 

Hiatus 

When vowels meet at word-juncture and retain their face value 
unchanged, it is called hiatus. Epic and elegiac poets admit it, 
especially at certain places in the line; many examples, however, 
involve words originally beginning with the consonant F. In 
Doric lyric hiatus is virtually restricted to such cases; in Ionic 
lyric and iambus to the pronoun e, ol, eo, and following 77; 3 in 


Od. 1. 226 eiXamvr) r/e yafios 

Sappho 1. 11 (bpavL u al depos 
Ar. Ran. 509 TrepiotjsopdTreXdovTa 


3 Also in Archil. 120. 1 Aiwwoov ( F)avaKros .' 
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Lesbian lyric it is avoided altogether. In tragedy it occurs 
only before and after exclamations, urgent imperatives, and 
the like, 4 after n, in the phrase ev iadi, ev o?8a, and in lyrics 
before enclitic ot or after i}. 5 Comedy admits it also after 
certain other unelidable words (p. 13), and in the phrases ovSe 
eis, pr/Se eis, pi) wpaoL. 

Hiatus after /cat is rare (except before /-words): it obviously 
tended to be pronounced rather quickly, and before a vowel 
almost automatically suffered correption or synecphonesis. 
Hiatus after tj occurs in epic, iambus, Pindar, and tragedy; it 
may really be elided r/e, though this form is found unelided 
only in epic and later elegy. Before the pronoun e, ol ('Fe, ' Fol ) 
we seldom find anything but hiatus. 

D. THE TREATMENT OF CONSONANTS 
Mute and liquid 

A stop consonant followed by a liquid or nasal («A, rp, 7 tv, dp., 
etc.) is often treated as syllable-releasing, so that for example 
re/cva in tragedy may be syllabified and scanned either as tek-na 
(- «) or as te-kna v ). The voiced stops (yS, 8, y) and the nasals 
(p, v) are a little more resistant to this than the rest: we seldom 
find it with the nasals before the fifth century, 6 we do not find 
it with / 3 A or yA until that century (and then only rarely), and 
we do not find it at all with yp, yv, 8p, 8v. 

In early poetry this treatment of stop + liquid is normally 
admitted only at the beginning of a word (e.g. SeiAofcn ySporofut 
— : si-bro-) 1 or in words which the verse would not 

otherwise admit (e.g. A<f>po8iTT),.^ ^ —). Theognis, Solon, and 
Pindar show a greater freedom, and in Attic speech short 
syllables regularly remained short before these consonant 
combinations. We can infer this from the fact that this is the 
normal scansion in the dialogue of comedy, lengthening taking 
place only where tragedy is being parodied or the style is 

4 For example opw H opw (A. Pers. 1019, cf. 1031, S. OC 1453); ifii H iVou (Pers. 658, 
cf. S. Ph. 832); ISt "S’ (S. Tr. 222); ava (‘get up’) e&pdvoiv (S. Aj. 193); -UiScuveil 
^/USaiveO (OC 1559); w Zfi; H eAirtStuv (ib. 1748); jraf H (ib. 188, cf. Ar. JVub. 1145, 
Ran. 37). 5 Also S. El. 157 xal {F)Ijnavaooa- 

6 So Hes. Eh. 319 friKTc irvcovcav — w w — and Op. 567 aic‘poKve<paLos 
(- w w —) are exceptional. 

7 Even this is avoided in the iambi of Archilochus and Semonides and in ‘normal’ 
Lesbian lyric. In Stesichorus, however, it is the rule. 
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elevated. Hence short scansion before stop + liquid is some¬ 
times called ‘Attic correption’. Long scansion is allowed in 
tragedy within the word. 8 In texts which admit either treat¬ 
ment the quantity of these syllables is described as anceps; the 
treatment in particular cases can be indicated in print by a 
syllable-marker or tie-marker, as in narpos, Trafpos. 

Note that the k of etc is never treated as belonging to the 
following syllable: 1 /cAue ‘he heard’ may be — w w or w w but 
in eK-Xve ‘release from’ the first syllable must be long. 

Epic fossils 

In epic (especially in formulae) and in Stesichorus, the prosody 
sometimes follows the syllabification of older linguistic forms 
than those transmitted, notably forms containing the di¬ 
gamma. Thus ov toc €ttc Seos = ou-to-ye-pid-(w)e-o-s ..., epcov 
e-nos = e-mon-{uj)e-po-s... A few Iliadic forms go back to a 
prehistoric stage of Greek at which r could serve as a syllabic 
vowel (as in Sanskrit and Indo-European): doSpoT-ijra must be 
read as if it were the older *a-nr-ta-ta («-> w), dp^pora^opev 

as *a-mr-takh-so-me-n... , dv8pei<f>ovTT)i as * a-nr-g™kon-tai; and 
perhaps so with dpcpcfipoTi) ( *am-phi-mr-id ) and diffpor-r] 
( *a-mr-ta). 

Initial continuants 

In epic, initial continuant consonants (A, p, v, p, a, and 
originally F) were capable of being slightly prolonged, delay¬ 
ing the release of the syllable and so adding length, to the 
preceding one: piya laxovoa = me-ga(w)-(w)i-\w)a-kko-sa } wore 
Xcs = hos-te{l)-lis. 

With p the lengthening effect remains common in iambus 
and lyric verse, while in the dialogue of Attic drama it is almost 
invariable. 9 With the other consonants we find only isolated 
examples (elegy and lyric). In some editions they are shownLy 
placing a long mark over the consonant, as at B. 17. 90 8 opv 
doec. ( 8 opv■ ooec would be incorrect.) 

8 Also before initial consonants in lyrics (see Barrett on E. Hipp. 760), but at best 
exceptionally in dialogue: the most convincing examples are A. Pers. 782 vco? eojv vca 
p'povet, E. Ale. 542 7 Tapa k:\cuovoi (easily emended), Polyidus, TtGF 78 F 2 Trapa 
k pdrfjpa. For later tragedy see p. 81. 

9 For tragic exceptions see Dodds’s nn. on E. Ba. 59 and 1338. Pherecr. 108. 29 is 
the only exception in comedy. 
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Final continuants 

In epic, elegy, Pindar, and Bacchylides a final continuant 
(v, p, s ) is occasionally lengthened as if syllable-closing al¬ 
though a vowel follows, e.g. Pind. JV. i. 51 e8pa/xov ad'poo 1 
KJ — '— W —^ . In Attic drama we find the same phenomenon 
with the interjection etev (A. Cho. 657 and Ar. Pax 663). This is 
to be compared with hiatus after exclamations (p. 16): their 
abruptness justified departure from the normal principle of 
synapheia, syllable-juncture becoming aligned with word- 
juncture. In isolation ei-hen are two long syllables. 

ok, £; (tv; a\ 

Certain consonant combinations other than stop + liquid are 
exceptionally treated as syllable-releasing so that a preceding 
syllable remains short, notably: 

(a) initial ok and £ (= zd) in metrically intractable words 
and names in Hesiod and Homer: ZKap.av 8 pos and 2 aca/xav- 
8pLOS , OKe-rrapvov, oKLTjf ZaKwdos, ZeXeia] so also okotsivov in 

Pind. N. 7. 61. 10 

(1 b ) /xv both initially (A. Eum. 383?, Cratin. 162 Kassel-Aus- 
tin, E. IA 68, 847, al.) and internally (Epich. 91, A. Pers. 287?, 
Ag- 991?). 

(c) 0A in the dialect form eaAos in Pindar (but more often 
ecr'Aos). 


10 From about 350 bc £ developed into the simple sound z (or within the word zz )- 
Hence short syllables stand before initial £ (and quasi-initial, as e-£i}r€t, apt-£^Aos) in 
Theoc. 29. 20 and some later passages. 
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Stichic metres are those in which the same verse-pattern is 
repeated line after line with no strophic structure.' The greater 
part of Greek poetry is composed in such metres, especially the 
dactylic hexameter and the iambic trimeter. We shall also deal 
in this chapter with the elegiac couplet, the trochaic, iambic 
and anapaestic tetrameters, and the choliambic. 


A. THE DACTYLIC HEXAMETER 

This is the metre of Homer and Hesiod and of all later epic and 
most didactic poetry. It was also used for poems of various 
other kinds, including short things such as oracles and riddles; 
and until about 550 bc it was the usual metre for verse 
inscriptions. It is traditionally thought of as made up of six 
dactylic feet or metra (-oc), of which the last is catalectic 
(-x): 


1 t 
WW! 


2 , 

■ WW i ■ 


4 5 6 

' l ww — WW. — X 


The symbols • and : indicate that there is always a caesura at (at 
least) one of the places so marked. It is normally at one of the 
two alternative places in the third foot, but just occasionally a 
long word extends across the whole of that foot and to'the 
caesura after the fourth princeps. Caesurae after the third and 
fourth principes are known as penthemimeral and hephthemi- 
meral respectively. In the third foot the ‘feminine’ caesura - ^ | ^ 
predominates over the ‘masculine’ - | 00 in the proportion:4 :3, 
and is more often presupposed by formulaic phrases. 

In view of the regular word-break in the third foot we may 
regard the hexameter as consisting of two cola. 


or 


w w — w w 

w w — w w 


| ww 

— VJ | W - 


w w — w w — x | 

• w w — W W — X 


The same cola occur independently in other metres. These are 
the real structural units, not the notional ‘feet’. Many of the 
repeated phrases of epic are designed to fill one or other colon. 



I 


Scopar es acy 16x010 Aios fxera Saifxovas aXXovs. 


ev a S’ a. 7 rop'pi£avres efxetvapev ’Hu> Slav, 
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Another rhythmical rule resulting from the poets’ habit of 
placing words of a given shape in certain favoured places in the 
verse and not in others is Hermann’s Bridge. A ‘bridge’ is the 
converse of a caesura: a place where word-end is avoided. 
Gottfried Hermann observed in 1805 that it is avoided between 
the two shorts of the fourth biceps. Prepositives count with the 
following word and postpositives with the preceding, so that 
lines such as 

ajjL<f)<h o/xios 9 up.au (f>iAeoi>aa~j-e KySo/xA'y je 
or TTjV jxkv iyctj avv vr/t r eprp teal ipois crapoiaiv 
do not infringe the rule. But 

17 8e Xipaipav iriKTe irveovoav a.ficufiaK€T0v nup 

does. Breaches occur about once in 550 lines in Homer. 

Homeric verse shows a greater degree of prosodic licence 
than any other form of Greek poetry. Words containing the 
sequences w w or ^-^ may be treated to ‘metrical length¬ 

ening’ of one vowel to enable them to enter the hexameter, e.g. 


a7ro8ta>/icu 

becomes 

anoSicuficu 

Kvaveos 

? J 

Kvaveos 

avipi y v8cltl 

become 

avepi, vSari 1 

crvftocjia 

becomes 

ovfioaTa 

aV€fjLO€LS 

? J 

r/vefioeis (through av-) 

OVOfJLOL 

? J 

ovvo/xa 

yevofievos 

? J 

yeivofievos A ‘ 

r \ tr\ 

V7rep aAa 

3 J 

vnelp aAa 

iv dyoprjt 

33 

etv ayoprji 

An oAAcova 

33 

AnoAAcova 

’OXvpLnoio 

33 

OvAvfinoio. . 5 . 


Note that the lengthened forms of e and o are graphically' 
represented as et and ov in our text. 

Other licences occurring from time to time include: 

(a) hiatus where original F is not involved (with long vowels 
mostly in the princeps; with short vowels especially at the 
feminine caesura or at the so-called ‘bucolic caesura’, i.e. at the 
end of the fourth foot after uncontracted biceps, where word- 
end is frequent: 

1 And hence by analogy in the nominative, avrjp, u8wp. 
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fiaXXov S’ elv eXeoiatv doXXea' | H av Se ctu/3ojtt;?J . 

( b ) Lengthening by initial continuant (p. 17), nearly always 
in the princeps, as II. 9. 520 

avSpas Se A t aaegdcu emn poerjKev apioTOVs. 


(c) Lengthening by final continuant (p. 18), nearly always in 
the princeps, as 11 . 21. 361 (below). 

These phenomena are largely restricted to the princeps be¬ 
cause the biceps, being of greater duration, requires more 
stuffing, and the length of these types of syllable was evidently 
felt to be too equivocal for that function. The same applies to 
final syllables lengthened by initial stop + liquid. In all these 
categories, the first biceps is the most tolerant of exceptions. 

The following passage will illustrate some of these features. 
^•21. 359-68: 


360 


365 


'Xrjy’ eptbos, Tpdias Se Kal avriKa Sios AyiXXevs 
aoreos e^eXaaeie- tl pot epiSos kcll apioyijs;” 

<f>rj 7 rvpL Kaiopevos, ava S’ ecftXve KaXa peed pa. 
ibs Se Xefirjs C,ei evSov ineiyopevos nvpi 7toAAoji, 
kvictjv peXSo pevos anaXorpecbeos aiaXoio, 
navrodev dp.poXa.Sijv, vno Se £vXa KayKava /refrat, 
tov KaXa peed pa nvpl dXeyeio, t,ee S’ vSatp- 
ovS’ edeXe npopeetv, aXX’ tayero- reipe S’ dvrprj 
'HcfraioTOio pirjcbi noXvcbpovos. aiiTap 6 y’ "Hprjv 
noXXa Xtaaopevos enea mepoevra npoarjuSa. 


359 Correption of /raf. 360 pot in hiatus (princeps); correption of 
/cat. 361 -pevos (princeps). 362 £ef in apparent hiatus in second 
biceps; but it stands for £eei (which a few MSS actually give) with 
correption of -et. 363 As 361. 365 (7 tv) pi lengthened by initial 

stop + liquid (princeps); (<£Ae'ye)ro lengthened by double consonant £- 
(as Se by in 364); vScop by metrical lengthening on analogy of 
vSan. 366 (e 6 e)Xe lengthened in princeps by initial stop + liquid. 
368 (7roA)Aa lengthened in first biceps (!) by initial continuant, -pevos 
apparently as 361, 363, but here the original digamma of Finea is 
relevant. (nTepoev)ra not lengthened in biceps by initial stop + liquid 
(but in this formula npocnjvSd has probably replaced earlier 7roTdiJSd). 


Many words in the Homeric vocabulary originally con¬ 
tained a digamma (the consonant w, written F in those dialects 
which still preserved the phoneme in historical times), and in 
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the majority of cases, especially in formulae, they are scanned 
as if the consonant still existed, although it had ceased to be 
pronounced by the time the Homeric poems were composed: 

-MrpeiSij? re (F)ava£ av8pu>v /cat 8tos 


eodXov 8’ ovre rt ttoj [F) etnas [Fjeiros ovt’ ereXeooas. 
d>s ecftar’, e8(F)etoev 8’ 6 yepovv /cat eirel8ero ftvdan. 


More remarkably: 

II. 3. 172 al8otds re fiol loot, <i>tXe (oF)eKvpe, 8{F)Ftvos re. 

5- 343 V Se ft eya (F) t (F)dxovoa a7rd ( oF)eo /cajSjSaAcv vlov. 

Words that had initial F include the enclitic pronoun e, 01 (and 
here the F is almost always effective), os meaning suus, ayvvfii, 
a8etv, aXtovat, ava£, acrTV, eSva, eOvos, el80s, etKOot, et/cco, 
eKaoros, €kojv, eXSoftat, 'EXevrj, eArns/eA TTOftai, evvvf.ujeli.ta, e£, 
eot/ca (FeFotKa) and eiKCos, eir os j el-new, epyovjep8to, epeco, eppa>, 
epvoj, eadrfs, eon epos, emfs, rjSvs, layai, ISetv and otSa (but not 
et8ov = e-Ft8ov ), “IXtos, tov, ~Ipts, Ts and Icfn, loos (FloFos). 2 

The replacement of older by newer forms, whether in the 
oral or the written tradition, is responsible for some other 
metrical and prosodic anomalies, for instance: 

11. I - 193 ecus o ravB’ dpftatve /card 4>peva /cat /card 6vf tov 
(for older rjos). 

7. 166 Mrjptovrjs araXavTOS ’EvvaX lan a.v 8pet<f)6vTrii 
(apparent abnormal synecphonesis of a n_av, but originally 
anrg w hontai, cf. p. 17). 

Od. IO. 60 f3-r)v els AloXov kXvtcl Scti/xara, tov 8 r e/ctyavov' 
(AloXoo k'Xvtcl; cf. II. 15. 66 al. ’IXlov (-00) n po-napaiOei'd 

But occasionally we find anomalies for which no such explana¬ 
tion is available, especially syllables that ought to be short 
occupying the princeps, as in .. 

II. 5. 359 4 >lXe KaolyvTfre, KOfttoal re fie, 80s 8e ftot tnnovs. 

23.2 inei 8rj vijas re /cat ' EX\t)ottovtov lkovto. 

Od. IO. 141 vavXoyov is At fteya, /cat ns 8eos rjyeftovevev. 


B. THE ELEGIAC COUPLET 

Strictly speaking this is a strophic, not a stichic metre, but its 
small compass and wide use in extended compositions make it 

2 For full information see P. Chantraine, Grammaire homerique (1942-53), i. 116—57. 
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suitable to be described here. It was used by Archilochus, 
Tyrtaeus, and many other poets in the archaic period and the 
fifth century; from the mid sixth century it became increasingly 
popular for verse inscriptions. 

It consists of a hexameter (as above, but with less prosodic 
licence) alternating with a ‘pentameter’ of the form 

— CTCj — ww — | — ww — wv_i — || 

i.e. two hemiepes cola (Z)|Z)||), separated invariably by 
caesura. Contraction of bicipitia is limited to the first colon of 
the pair. 

Theognis 19-24: 

Kvpve, oorf^t^opevtoL pev ipol a<f>prjyTs em/ceicr^a) 

20 TOUTS ’ eireaiv ArjoeL S’ | outtotc KAeirropeva, 
ov Se rt? aAAa £ei ko.ki.ov tovoOAov irapeovros, 
tSSe Se Tias tis iper | “©egyvtSos eariv ei T17 
t ov Meyapews”' navras Se /car’ avOpatirovs ovopaoros' 
aoTOiou’ S’ ovttco | t t&olv dSeiv Svvapai. 

20 Elision at the caesura is admitted (as in the hexameter). The last 
position in the line, being at period-end, can be occupied by the short 
syllable -va (brevis in longo). 22 ©eoy- is one syllable by synecphone- 
sis. There need be no sense-pause at the end of the couplet, though in 
practice there usually is. 23 (Mfyajpeuis synecphonesis. 

The princeps of the pentameter enjoys similar freedoms to 
those of the hexameter, e.g. Thgn. 2 

A r/oopaL apxopevos\ov8’ dnoTravopevos. 

But they are more seldom exercised in either line of the elegiac 
couplet than in stichic hexameters. Hiatus at the pentameter 
caesura is particularly rare. 

C. THE IAMBIC TRIMETER 

This was used by early Ionian iambographers (Archilochus, 
Semonides of Amorgos) and at Athens by Solon, and it became 
the usual metre of dramatic dialogue. It was also used sporadi¬ 
cally in inscriptions. 

The basic form of the iambic metron is x — w —, and the 
trimeter is made up of three metra (six feet), 
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usually with penthemimeral caesura or, failing that, hephthe- 
mimeral caesura (i.e., as in the hexameter,' after the first 
position of the third or fourth foot). S. OT 1-3: 

d> rex'va KdSpov | tov iraXat, via. Tpo<f>rj, 

Tivas ttoO’ iS' pas | raaSe poc doa^ere, 

LKTrjpLois xXaSoiaiv ] i^eareppevoi; 

2 Brevis in longo at end. 3 Hephthemimeral caesura. 

In a small percentage of lines in tragedy the caesura occurs 
at the end of the .third foot, nearly always with elision, as A. 
Ag. 20: 

d T ^ A j | 'S \ \ ^ t — 
vvv o evrvxrj? yevoir [ aTTa.AAa.yr] novtov, 

but occasionally without. In comedy many lines have this kind 
of caesura, and many have none at all, e.g. Ar. Eq. 129 

cos TTpdira p.ev aTVTTTreLOTrd'Xrjslyiyvirai. 

In early iambus and in tragedy the rhythm! | — w — || is 
avoided at the end of the line (Porson’s Law). In other words, 
when the anceps of the third metron is occupied by a long 
syllable, this syllable and the one following belong to the same 
word, unless one of them is a monosyllable. Lines like E. Andr. 
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lgr]T€i TrapeAdeiv tcov Kaxcov yap pr/Tepcov 


are tolerated, although yap adheres to Kaxcov rather than 
p-qrepcov, but not a line like Ar. Eq. 129 quoted above/ There 
are a very, few apparent exceptions in tragedy, most of them 
textually suspect. Satyric drama may be slightly less strict^but 
only slightly. In comedy the rule is ignored. 

The first four princeps positions can be resolved 
( X W WVJ • • • ) 5 and in drama also the fifth (but in tragedy 
only if the adjacent anceps is occupied by a short syllable, 
...uutu— II). In the early iambus and in Aeschylus and 
Sophocles resolution is employed sparingly, not more than 
once in ten lines on average. In Euripides, after the Hippolytus 
(428 bc), the frequency rises steadily until the Orestes of 408, in 
which some 35% of trimeters show resolution, some of them 
two or three resolutions, as e.g. 643, 
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a S’ eXapes anoSos, rrarpos ipov Xafiatv ndpa. 


(Hence frequency of resolution provides a valuable criterion 
for dating Euripides’ plays when direct evidence is lacking.) In 
comedy resolution is still more frequent; one fragment actually 
has five instances in one line, the maximum possible. 

The two syllables in a resolved position usually belong to a 
word of three or more syllables. Where the two syllables belong 
to different words, the first word is normally a monosyllable or 
at most a disyllable, and closely linked with the second by 
phrasing, e.g. E. Or. 2, 


ov 8 e rrados, ov 8 e £vp<f>opa derjXaros. 


^ XL 


Exceptions occur in comedy 

(a) in the first foot, where there may be punctuation or even 
change of speaker between the two words; 

(1 b ) where there is elision, e.g. Ar. Av. 1523 

— — — l — \S j y/ — 'S X 

el pi) nape^ei rdpirop i a veanypeva\ 

(c) in the fixed phrases aKovere Xecu 1 and avrt/ca paXa\ 

(d) exceptionally elsewhere. 

In drama, in certain circumstances, any of the first five feet 
may take the form of an anapaest, w w -. In tragedy this licence 
is restricted, except in the first foot, to proper names, and the 
syllables scanning w w — must all belong to the same word. 3 In 
satyric drama and comedy these restrictions do not apply, but 
in satyric drama the admission of such feet is only occasional. A 
restriction that applies in New Comedy, with very few excep¬ 
tions, is that ‘split anapaests’ are avoided, that is, those where a 
word beginning before the anapaestic foot ends within it, as in 
Ar. Ach. 6, 

Tofs rrevre raXavrois ots KXecov e^r/peoev. 


A rare licence found three or four times in tragedy is that of 
making the first metron a choriamb — w w — (anaclasis of 
w — w -) to accommodate a name, as A. Sept. 488, 

'ImropebovTOs ayy/xa /rat peyas tvttos. 


3 Except that in Euripides the first syllable, or the first two, may be formed by a 
prepositive, and so also S. Phil . 795. 
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At the end of each line there is period-end; but'the drama¬ 
tists do occasionally show some disrespect for the constraints 
normally associated with period-end, especially by placing a 
prepositive in final position, as A. Eum. 238 f. -rrpos || aXXoiaiv 
olkols, Soph. Ant. 171 f. irmaavres re kcu[| irXrjyevTes. Sophocles 
twice puts a postpositive at the beginning of a line, as OT 1084 
f. ovk dtv igeXdoifj.’ en || 7tot’ aXXos. He and the comedians also 
admit elision over the line-break, provided that both the final 
position of the one line and the first of the other are occupied 
by long syllables; the word elided is usually 8’, t , or p.’, but 
once tolvt’ (OT 332). 

Elision at the caesura is quite common. Postpositives may be 
placed immediately after the caesura, as A. Cho. 181, 

ov\ rfcrcrov evSaKpvrd j poi Aeyet? rd.Se, 

and a pair of prepositives may stand before it, as ib. 558, 

davovres Jji Kal | Ao£ids e^rjpiaev, 

but it is exceptional to find a single monosyllabic prepositive 
there: PV 589, 

7TO)S S’ ov kXvcu tt)S I olarpohivTjTov KOprjs; 

Here is a summary of the features which differentiate the 
comic trimeter from the tragic: 

1. Lines with no caesura. 

2. Anapaestic feet admitted freely. ' ; 

3. Porson’s Law ignored. • ( 

4. Resolved princeps in the fifth foot may be (and in most 

cases is) combined with long anceps. ■’ J 

5. More frequent resolution. 

6. Stop + liquid combinations do not lengthen a preceding 
short-vowel syllable, unless tragedy is being parodied. 4 

The following examples illustrate these points: 


4 Variety of stylistic level is characteristic of comedy. Often brief passages occur in 
which the standard of versification is that of tragedy, and the language is compara¬ 
tively elevated. Sometimes it is actual parody of a tragic passage or of the tragic 
manner, sometimes it simply expresses a character’s self-importance. Attention to 
metrical detail is essential for the recognition and appreciation of this side of the comic 
poet’s art. 
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Ar. Ach. qo—i _ i 

yr _ y — \/ _ \y - j f ^ 

.. .arevca, Keyyva, oKop8u’d>pai,j rrepdopai. 


anopoj, ypa.<jxx)}TrapaTiWopai, Xoyt^opai. 


Me B- tysc.^ 345 -| ^ _ 

0 y fxoi 8 ok€ls’ aTreiporepovyoiv StaAeyei < 

Z/ 7 f + v W' ~ j ^ ' ') ” /J * > —> V ^ 

7T€pL TOUT * CLTTOOTTjVCU K€A€V€LS fJL J OU/C6TI 

roiP_ io~\Tiv_iTT’ ep.01, ran dean 8 e. :: rcnyapoiv 
ouSejv adiKets rjpL&s, pdryv/Se KaKOTradels. 


(3) 

(l, 2) 


(1,2,3,4) 
(i.3) 



D. THE TROCHAIC TETRAMETER (CATALECTIC) 

This was also used by Archilochus and Solon, and in certain 
scenes in drama (in tragedy mainly in Aeschylus and the later 
plays of Euripides). The basic scheme is 

— w— x — w — x | — ^ — x. — — |] 

(resembling an iambic trimeter prefixed by — ). A. Pers. 

226-9: 

1 1 1 

J\\H * -»/~ > V ~ iVf — \s '~T 

aAAa firjv envois’ y o npcoros \ rcovo evim vijcov Kpirrjs 
TTCLlSi KOLL 8 op.OLS epOLOL [ TTjv 8 e Kvpajoas (f>diTLV. 
eKTeXoiTO 8 y ra ypyard' \ Taira 8 ’ d>s ecf>Zeoai 
Travra dr/aopev Oeoioi \ rots r’^evepde yrjs cplXoLS. 

The normal caesura is frequently neglected by Epicharmus 
and on average once in seven lines by Aristophanes; it is 
regularly observed by Menander, though he allows a postposi¬ 
tive after it. In lines where it is absent there is usually word-end 
one position earlier or two positions later. Two such lines occur 
in tragedy: 

A. Pers. 165 ravra p.OL 8 lttXt/ p.epip.v’ | dcf>paar6s eanv ev <f>pealv. 
S. Phil. 1402 el SoKel, arelxarp-ev. :: d> yevvaiov \ etpyKcos enos. 

In early iambus and in tragedy Porson’s Law (as in the 
trimeter) holds for the end of the line, and a corresponding rule 
(also discovered by Porson, but commonly known as Havet’s 
Law) for the beginning, in other words the rhythm — v.„ — | ... 
is avoided for the first metron. (Three apparent exceptions in 
Euripides.) 

The first six princeps positions can be resolved, and in drama 
also the seventh (but in tragedy only if the adjacent anceps is 
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occupied by a short syllable). The frequency of resolution is in 
tragedy somewhat higher, but in comedy somewhat lower, 
than in the same authors’ trimeters. The conditions are similar 
to those described for the trimeter. 

In drama a double short is occasionally admitted in the short 
or anceps position of the first three metra, provided that the 
syllables scanning ^ ^ — belong to the same word; but in tragedy 
this only happens to accommodate a name, as E. I A 882 

els ap’ 'Icfriyeleiav 'EAevrjs \ vootos rjv verTplJOfievos; 


E. THE IAMBIC TETRAMETER CATALECTIC 


This cheerful metre was used by Hipponax and is common in 
comedy, especially Old Comedy, where it is mainly used for 
entries and exits of the chorus and in contest scenes. The basic 
scheme is 

x - w - x - | x : - w -- || 


Note that the first position of the final, catalectic metron is 
short, not anceps: this is generally true of catalectic iambic 
verses. In Old Comedy about three lines out of four have 
caesura at the end of the second metron; in most of the 
remainder it occurs one position later. In Menander the two 
alternatives are about equal in frequency. 

The first six princeps positions may be resolved (most often 
the second and sixth). In Old and Middle Comedy any of the 
first six feet may take anapaestic form. Ar. Eq. 342-5:;.- 


KA 

AA. 

KA. 


ran /rat rrerroiOdis a£iois I euoy Xeyeiv evavra; 

¥ ^ T~ \ y ~ ^ ^2 ) TI \ — 1 ~ 

onrj Aeyeiv oios t€ Kayco \ koli KapvK07T0i€tv 

tSoii Aeyeiv 1 . kclAws y’ av ovv av \ npayu-a rrpoaTreaov aoi 

-r — V — ) - IS\ \sq -r~ I If v -— V — j rr* : - 

cvpiooTrapaKTOV ■napaAapoov \ /ierayrtptaaio ypTjoTOJS- 


342 Brevis in longo at end. 343 Anapaest in first foot. 010s could be 
scanned either — or v-> - (p. 14). Second caesura position in this and 
the next line. 345 Third princeps resolved. Anapaest in fifth foot. 


F. THE ANAPAESTIC TETRAMETER CATALECTIC 

This metre is frequent in Old Comedy. The anapaestic metron 
has the form co-oc-|. The first princeps (less often the 
second) can be resolved, but a sequence of four short syllables is 
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generally avoided, so the normal form of metron with the 
resolution is — ww — — |. The tetrameter has the basic scheme 

C~ — CTO — I ww — CTO — I ZaD CTO • ww || 


About nine lines out of ten have the caesura after the second 
metron, and nearly as many have it after the first too; nearly half 
after the third (but this caesura is regular when the fifth princeps 
is resolved, ... — ww — — | w w — — ||). Ar. Ach. 641-5: 

- „ ' ^ 1 £ x — 

ravTa irorjods \ ttoXXcov dydddxv \ alnos vfj.lv \ yeyeirqrai, 
kclI tovs Sxjpovs | ev rals TrdXeaiv | Bellas Uxs StJ/Lok paTOwrau. 
TOiyaproi vvv,\ ovk tcuv noXecov j rov (popov vp.lv \ anayovres 
rj£ovaiv ISelv [ emBvpovvTes \ rov ttoltjtt]v | rov apiarov, 

645 oar is TrapiKivhvveva’ ev ABrjvalois elirelv [ ra Si/cata. 

645 No caesura after the first or second metron. 


G. CHOLI AMBICS 

Hipponax and another archaic iambographer, the shadowy 
Ananius, use curious variants of the iambic trimeter and trochaic 
tetrameter called choliambic (from ycoAoj ‘lame’) or scazon 
(‘limping’). The curiosity is that in most lines, but not quite all, 
the short penultimate position is replaced by a long, giving a 
bumpingly ‘wrong’ rhythm. Hippon. 79. 17-20 (trimeters): 

o S’ avTiK 1 eXBchv cxvv rpiolcn papTvaiv 
okov rov epiriv 6 a kotos KaTTTjXevex 
avdpcoirov evpe ttjv ureyr/v osbeXXovra — 
ov yap iraprjv ocfxeXpa — ttv9‘ pevi oroifirjs. 

(The first line is a normal iambic trimeter.) Id. 120-1 (tetram¬ 
eters) : 

XaPere peo Talpdria, Kotfjox BovnaXcoi tov oSBaXpov 
dp<f)i8e£ios yap elfu koiik apaprav a> kotttojv. 

Resolution is admitted (as twice in the first of the above 
tetrameters), and occasionally an anapaestic foot in a trimeter. 

The fourth syllable from the end is usually kept short. When 
it is long, as in Hippon. 9. 1, 

iraXai yap avrovs TTpoaSeKOvrai. yaoKOvres , 

the verse is called ischiorrhogic, ‘broken-hipped’. 



IV. THE LYRIC POETS 


A. IONIAN EPODIC VERSE 

A simple type of strophic poetry was practised by some of the 
Ionian poets of the archaic period (Archilochus, Hipponax, 
Anacreon). It is represented in the so-called Epodes of Archilo¬ 
chus and Hipponax. Their strophes consist of either two or 
three periods, of which the first is in most cases either a 
hexameter or an iambic trimeter and the others are shorter 
dactylic or iambic cola. The shorter colon following the longer 
line was properly 6 «ro>Soj (sc. ctti'xos) in ancient terminology. 
The hexameter is found in conjunction with the following: 

1. —ww—III (hemiepes = D) 

2. x — w — x — HI (iambic dimeter = 2ia) 

3. x -w - x - w-||-ww-ww-||| (2ia\\D) 

4.. - UU - OO — - Ill (dactylic tetrameter catalectic = 

# 0 - 

The elegiac couplet, which has already been dealt with, really 
belongs in this category (hexameter || D | D |||). 

The iambic trimeter is found in conjunction with: 

1, 2. As above. 

3. D || 2ia HI (the same elements as in 3 above, in reverse 
order) 

4. -^-^ — HI (ithyphallic = ith). 

The only other epodic form has the scheme 

— 00 — 00 — — w^| — ^ — || 4 da | ith || 

x -w- x |-^ —— HI pe | ith HI 

(pe = penthemimer). Archil. 188. 1-2: 

ovxe 9 ’ of.Lu>s daXAeis airaAov XP® a ' I xapcfierai yap 4S4 || 
oy/nois, xaxov Se | y-rjpaos xa 0 aipcf||| 

The iambic trimeters and other iambic cola in these combi¬ 
nations do not show resolution in the extant fragments. The 
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dimeters appear to be subject to Porson’s Law, in other words 
the second anceps is not occupied by a long final syllable. The 
hemiepes does not admit contraction or hiatus; it does admit 
correption, at least in the first biceps. 

Two other strophe-forms occur which are not ‘epodic’ but 
have just as simple a structure. One, employed in a festival 
song for Demeter and Persephone ([Archil.] 322—3), consists of 
an iambic dimeter coupled with a lekythion (— ^ — x — ^ —); 

Arjp-rjT pos ayvijs /cat Kopr/s 
tt)v TravrjyvpLV aeficov. 

(Porson’s Law is here broken.) The other (Archil. 168—71) is 

X — CTO — -|| — ^ w -III? 

that is, xZ> —IlifAHI, with some contraction and resolution: 

'Epaopovih-q XaptXae, || ypy/xd rot yeXoiov ||| 
epeuj, ttoXv c/jCArad’ eratpoiv, || repipecu 8’ clkovcov. ||| 

In some of these metres it was conventional in antiquity to 
write two short cola on one line even though they were really 
separate verses, as in the Cologne Epode of Archilochus 
(fr. 196a. 9-11): 

Toaavr’ £<f>divei‘ rqv 8’ eyas avrapeL [ flopr/V $ia || 

Ap<f)Lpe8ovs dvyarep, iodA-fjs re /cat [x — ^— D \ | 2 ia 111 

Note the brevis in longo at (9vya)rep, which shows that there is 
period-end at that point. Metricians who observed the inde¬ 
pendence of the parts making up such lines called them 
aavvapT-qTa , ‘disconnected’, though they failed to appreciate 
that the disconnection was of the same nature as that between 
periods written on separate lines. The term ‘asynartete’ is still 
met with in many books. 

B. LESBIAN LYRIC 

The Aeolic tradition represented by the two lyric poets of 
Lesbos, Sappho and Alcaeus, appears in some respects more 
archaic than those of other regions. It does not employ 
resolution of - into ^ ^ or contraction of ^ ^ into —, so that the 
number of syllables in any verse is fixed. A large part is played 
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by cola perceptibly related to those of Vedic poetry; and in 
some' of them the first two positions are free in respect of 
quantity, which looks like a relic of the original freedom of the 
pre-cadential part of the verse. 

This double anceps is known as the ‘aeolic base’. In practice 
the first syllable in the base is more often long than short. It is 
uncommon in the Lesbians for both to be short, and later this is 
avoided almost completely. For the base so limited the symbol 
O O (instead of x x ) is used, indicating that either syllable 
may be long or short provided that both are not short. 

Typical of Aeolic verse, though by no means confined to the 
Aeolians, is the use of asymmetrical cola that cannot be divided 
into feet or metra. Where these are used in Pindar, drama, or 
elsewhere, the metre is said to be ‘aeolic’, but this is only a 
generic description, not an exact specification. The main aeolic 
cola are: 


X X-ww-w- 

x x - w w — 

X — W — KJ — 

X — w w- 

X X - w w - w — 

X — W w — w- 

— w w — w- 

— w w — w — 

— w w- 


glyconic (, gl) 

pherecratean ( ph; the catalectic of gl) 
telesillean (tl; one syllable shorter than gl 
at beginning) 

reizianum (r; catalectic of tl) 

- hipponactean ( hi; one syllable longer 
than gl) 

hagesichorean (hag; one syllable longer 
than tl) 

aristophanean ( ar) 
dodrans (dod) 

adonean (ad; catalectic of dod ) 


The Lesbians also use some of the cola we have met before 
(iambic dimeter acatalectic ( 2ia ) and catalectic ( 2ia A ), trochaic 
dimeter ( 2tr ), lekythion (Ik), ithyphallic (ith), and penthe- 
mimer (pe)); and further the ionic dimeter ww — ww — (sio) 

and its anaclastic equivalent the anacreontic v_, KJ — - 

( 2 io~). 

The glyconic x x-ww-w - occasionally becomes by ana- 
clasis - ("gl) or x x - x — (gl"); and 

similarly the hipponactean x x — w KJ — - occasionally be¬ 

comes -ww — w-w — ("hi) or x x — x—ww — (hi"). The 
anaclastic forms may respond with the standard form. Note 
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that the position of the "in the notation indicates whether the 
double short comes earlier or later than its normal place. 

The basic cola are sometimes used as complete verses, or 
sometimes two or three of them are combined to form a verse. 
Often they are extended in one or more of the following ways: 

1. By prefixing x - w — (id) or - ^ - ( r ia). 

2. By suffixing x - w- (id) or ^— (za A ). 

3. By expansion from within. The two commonest types are 
dactylic and choriambic expansion, whereby the internal 
sequence — w ^ or — ^ ^ — is repeated once, twice, or three 
times. This is denoted by a superior d (2d, 3d) or c (2c, 3c ), e.g. 

x x — w ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

x — w w — —y — 

In verses with choriambic expansion there is often caesura 
between choriambs: x x - ^ ^ — ;-uu-;-uu - ^ , etc. 

Nearly all Lesbian verse was composed in strophes of two, 
three, or four verses. In those of three or four verses, at least one 
verse would have a different form from the others, for example 
in Sappho 94. 6-8: 

rav 8’ eyco tcl 8’ apeifiopav g/|| 

XdLpcno' epxeo xdpedev gl || 

pepvcua’■ oioda -yap u>s ae TTeSrjTTopev. g/ d ||| 

Here the third verse is an amplification of the preceding ones. 
The same aaA pattern is seen in the two commonest strophe- 
forms in the Lesbians, the ‘Sapphic stanza’ and the ‘Alcaic 
stanza’. The Sapphic goes: 

— ^ — x - ^ w — w — || 

- — X - wvj — w — || 

-w - x - w w - w • - X ; - ^ w - - III 

The third period could be described as A ia hag \ ad; but this 
obscures the essential point that it is a distended form of the 
first and second. Similarly in the Alcaic: 

x —u j - x • — <-><-> — ^ — || pe \ dod || 

x-wj— x;-ww — w — || pe\ dod jj 

X — w • — X — — X • — \j kj — \j — III 


A ia hag || 
Ja hag || 


= gl^ 
= hag 
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These strophe-forms were used in many different poems; they 
presumably went with particular tunes. 1 

Occasionally a strophe was formed from a single compound 
period, as in Sappho 96. 12-14: 

a S’ eepaa /caAa Keyvrai, redd- A ia gl 

Xaiai 8e /3'poSa xauaX’ av- gl 

dpvoKa /cat /LteAtAcuTO? av0e/Ltai Srjs. gl ia A ||| 

Certain of Sappho’s fragments stands somewhat apart from 
the mass of the Lesbians’ work. Several are composed in 
hexameters on the Ionian model—not in the Ionic dialect, but 
with certain epic features of language and prosody. Thus in 
fr. 105, 


ofov to yXvKV/.iaXov ipevdera t axpan eir’ vaSan, 
axpov in’ a.KpoTa.Tu>L, XeXddovro Se fiaXoS pomfes — 
ou fxav €KA€AavovT , aAA ovk eovvavr tmKtouai, 


the contraction of ww to — (ofov, jttav), the correptions in 
epe vdercu ax pan, and the short syllable before Sp( 07746?) are all 
alien to normal Lesbian poetry. 2 There is one poem in Aeolic 
metre which admits the abnormalities in question (except 
contraction). It is a narrative with a heroic setting, and the 
metre is gl Qi used stichically. Fr. 44.5-8: 


“Ektcop xal ovveraLpoi ayoio’ eAi/ccomSa 
©rj^as Upas nXaxlds r’ arr’ [atvjvdco 
a/l'pav ilvS pop-ayav evl vavocv eir’ aXp-vpov. 
ttovtov TroXXa S’ [iXc]yp.ara ypvoia Kdfj.jj.ara. 


C. DORIAN LYRIC (TO IBYCUS) 

This^ tradition is characterized by the extensive use of dactylic 
and other symmetrical cola besides aeolic ones, and by a 
tendency towards longer periods and longer, more complex 


1 In antiquity the third periods of both forms were divided between two lines of 
writing, after the eleventh position in the Sapphic and after the ninth in the Alcaic. 
(Caesura is frequent at those points.) Hence Horace regards them as four-line strophes, 
and they are still usually so set out in our editions. 

2 As is the epic reduplicated aorist AcAa^ovro. Elision or synecphonesis is the rule 
when vowels meet in Lesbian verse. A single example of /cat in correption (in a 
proverb) occurs at Ale. 366. 
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strophes. The Ionian and Lesbian strophe-forms that we have 
considered were at least in some cases conventional structures 
used for more than one composition, whereas each Dorian one, 
to the best of our knowledge, was a new, arbitrary creation for 
the particular song, generally based on familiar cola, but with 
no bar to innovation. 

The enlargement of structure in the Dorian tradition be¬ 
comes still more striking when we take into account Stesicho- 
rus’ and Ibycus’ use of the triadic system, in which two 
responding strophes (strophe and antistrophe) were followed 
by a third of different metrical form, known as the epode 
(t) encpSos. sc. mpo^rj), after which the whole sequence was 
repeated as many times as the poet wished. 


Aleman 


Aleman uses a variety of dactylic units: (x)— 

(x) — — (D 2 , x D 2 ); tetrameters acatalectic or 

catalectic; hexameters. Apart from dactyls, the commonest 
cola seen in the fragments are trochaic and iambic dimeters; 
there are also ionics, hipponacteans, pherecrateans, and some 
other things to be mentioned later. Here is a strophe from his 
Louvre Partheneion, PMG i. 36-49: 


6CTTI Tis OlCUV TICTtS" 

o S’ oA/ 3 ioj, ootis ev(f>pcov 
apeepav [Si]a7r'Ae/cei 

olkAclvtos. eycov o aecdco 
40 Ayi 8 u>s to <f)u>s■ 6 pd> F 

*• y —\ « — ' 

cot a/uov, ovnep ap.iv 
ilyiSaj jLaprvperaL 

<f>aLvrjV ijte S’ ovt’ e-rraivrjv 
ovre [.icop-rjodcu viv a xAevva yopayos 
45 ovbajLtos erp- Soxef yap r/piev aura 
eKTrpeTTTjs revs oynep al tij 

ev fioTOis araaelev lttttov 
7 rayov aed' Xocfiopov xavaya7roSa 

TUJV VTTOTT€t' pihllDV OV€Lpa)V. 


Ik II 

hag || 

Ik || 

hag || 

Ik II 

hag || 

Ik II 

hag || 
3*r\\ 
5^11 
2tT II 

At II 
^da | 

^lll 


Period-end is established for a number of verses in the scheme 
by brevis in longo (36) or hiatus (38, 39, 45); once it is so 
established in one strophe, it must be assumed at the corre- 
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sponding places in all the others, and conversely, similar 
evidence in other strophes will be valid for this one. Another 
indicator of period-end is anceps iuxta anceps or anceps iuxta breve ; 
that is, if one colon ends with an anceps (e.g. - uu-uu- x) 
and the next begins with an anceps or short position, there 
must be period-end between them. 

In 1 . 40 the elision of Fe at period-end is noteworthy; cf. p. 27. 
46 Word-end after w — is avoided in the trochaic cola (cf. p. 28), but 
raj? is evidently felt to be closely linked with dnrep. 48 A dactylic 
tetrameter acatalectic cannot be followed by period-end; ifit were, the 
last foot would not be -uu but - x . 49 In place of at 4 some 

strophes have D 2 , i.e. uu - at the end instead of w-. This little 

irregularity of responsion is without parallel. 

Stesichorus 

All Stesichorus’ poems were extensively dactylic, but we can 
discern two categories. In one, iambo-trochaic elements were 
also present, mainly at the ends of periods; in the other they 
were absent. In poems of the first category (e.g. Iliu Persis, 
Oresteia, Palinode, ‘Tkebaid’, ‘Nostoi’ PMG 209) the dactylic 
sequences are made up in the main from the cola | D |, | x D |, 
| x D - 1 |, and occasionally | D 2 1 , 4da^\\. The anceps preceding 
a D sequence is sometimes replaced by a biceps, and sometimes 
it is actually a ‘biceps/anceps’, i.e. the space may be filled 
either by two short syllables or by one long or short. Here is the 
metrical scheme of the ‘Thebaid’: 3 

str./ant. D ■ D - \\ D pe \\ D \ x D - || D [ xD ■ 
-~-\\D\iape HI 

epod. D | x D \ pe \\ 2tr \ D '■ Z)-||j&e||Z)- 

^ £-11 —'-'--I'll 

The first biceps of the Z)-colon, if not followed by word-end, is 

occasionally contracted . - - V_/ V_/ -. 

In the wholly dactylic poems of the second category ( Geryo- 
neis, Syotherai ) we do not find the same clear division into cola, 
but periods beginning - w w or cc - w w, ending w w - or 


3 For the remains of this poem, whose ancient title is not known, see P. J. Parsons, 
£eitschrift fur Papyrologie und Epigraphik 26 (1977) 7 ff. 
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^ w —, with a uniform rhythm throughout. Thus the strophe 
of the Geryoneis can be described simply as 

II 7 da, || yda, || — i^da, , ||| 

A single caret mark means that the last dactyl is replaced by 
— x (pendant ending), a double caret means that it is re¬ 
placed by - (blunf ending); e.g 6da A A — V-'W — ^ ^ — W W — 
^ ^ — u u - u u Note how the blunt strophe-end contrasts 
with the preceding pendant endings. 

When a period begins with a biceps it might seem more 
natural (especially when the ending is blunt) to call it anapaes¬ 
tic and measure it in >_>>_>— rather than -<j units. This could 
be done, but it is better to give the rhythm the same name 
whether the verse begins rising or falling. Also it is advisable to 
distinguish this (uu) —uu — rhythm, where the princeps was 
probably shorter in duration than the biceps (as in the dactylic 
hexameter), from true (marching) anapaests, in which they 
were equal. Ancient rhythmicians spoke of a ‘cyclic’ foot ^ w — 
which had this unrationalized rhythm. I have stuck to calling 
this verse dactylic. 

Contraction mostly occurs following word-division, and is 
avoided before it; ^ — | is usually a sign of period-end. The 
last biceps of the colon or period is never contracted, nor do we 
find two successive biceps positions contracted. So there are 
never more than three consecutive long syllables within the 
period. 

Resolution does not occur, unless it is regarded as occurring 
in biceps/anceps. 

Ibycus 

In Ibycus dactylic measures are again much in evidence. As in 
Stesichorus, they may combine with iambo-trochaic cola. But 
Ibycus also uses some asymmetrical cola, in particular 
( = dod A , known as the ibycean) and 
— (= ar d ). PMG 286. 1-6 looks like a complete 

strophe: 

rjpi [Lev af re Kv 8 covtai 
/idA (Ses apSofievcu podv 
€k TTOTafLtov, iva IIapOevwv 


dod A || 
dod A \\ 
dod A || 
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Kanos aK-qpaTOS, air’ olvavdiSes 

pda | 


aii^opevai. oKiepoioLv vn’ epveoiv 

pda | 


olvapeocs daAedoi,ai.v ipcol S’ epos 

pda\ 


oiiSepUav /cara/cotro? wpav. 

czr d HI 



The fourth period (Kanos — copav) is an expanded version of the 
first three, with a pendant ending contrasting with their blunt 
ones. 

Syncopated clausulae 

Occasionally these poets close a period with a heavy ending in 
three long syllables, the last two of which seem to take the place 
of an iambic metron (perhaps catalectic): e.g. in Aleman 174 

ay’ aur’ is olkov tov KAerjoinna> 2 ia ^ia A || 

one or both of the two last positions are trisemes (p. 7), either L L 
substituting for an iambic metron ^ ^ - or L - substituting for 

w —. We shall find this feature again in fifth-century lyric. 

Cretics 

Aleman 58: 

A'ppoSTra pcev ovk earn, pcapyos S’ "Epcos oia (ycals') naioSei, 
a Kp’ in’ av 9 r) Kafiaivcov, a pcij p.01 di'yrjis, too Kvnat,p[oKio. 

These lines are composed of metra of the form — ^ — (cretic, cr), 
with a closing catalectic metron —. Later poets admit resolu- 
tion, giving — or — (the ‘paeonic’ feet) or sometimes 
ww uu. These resolutions show that we are dealing with a 
metron of five morae, distinct from the ‘spurious’ cretic L ^ — 
( A za) that appears in later iambic lyric as the equivalent of an 
iambic metron. 

Spondaics 

At libations and on some other solemn occasions the gods were 
invoked with sung or chanted prayers composed entirely of 
long syllables, as in PMG 941: 

onev8a>pcev rais Mvap.as naiaiv Moiioais 
/cat rail Movoapyon <(to>i)> Aarovs vlet. 

(Hence the name anov8eios given to the foot —.) The exclu- 
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sion of short syllables implies a slow, solemn tempo; only a long 
syllable readily supports prolongation in delivery. 4 

But is this metre? Yes, if there are cola of set length. The 
decasyllabics just quoted may be put beside PMG 698, ascribed 
to Terpander: 

Zev TrdvTOjv apxa., -rravTcov dyrjTcop, 

Zev, col irepnoj raurdv vpvcuv apyav. 

In PMG 1027c the unit seems to be trisyllabic (‘molossus’), d> 
Zrjvos | /cat /IjSdj | kolXXictol j cu>TT)pes, and similarly in E. Ion 
125—7 d TJcudv | d IJaLav \ evaia>v | evaLtov \ eLTjs d> \ Aarovs 7raf. 

The rhythmical interpretation of such passages is far from 
certain. Aristides Quintilianus 5 recognizes several different 
metres composed of long syllables, and in some of them some 
longs had twice the duration of others. Cf. below, p. 75. 

D. ANACREON 

Anacreon was an Ionian, but he goes well beyond all we have 
of his Ionian predecessors in the range of his rhythms; aeolic 
cola and ionics are prominent in his work. PMG 358. 1—4: 

OtbaCpTJL §T/VT€ pe 7701 /ClAy t 

/SaAAcov xpocoKoprjs "Epcos 

VI]vT TTOLKLAoaap,fidAa>L 

av/x7rai£eiv 7rp6/caAefrat. 

The four cola are clearly marked off by word division, but are 
in synapheia. The freedom of the aeolic base is restricted, in 
that at least one of the first two syllables must be long, and 
usually both are, as in each line of the stanza quoted. 

The glyconic variant "gl (- ^ ^ - x - ^ is used in conjunc¬ 
tion with its catalectic, ar (385—6) and with ith (387). With 
choriambic expansion it yields the iambo-choriambic verses 

— KJ -W KJ — X — W — X — W 

Or — yj --— X — yj - 

These, treated as interchangeable and augmented by an 

4 Long syllables were felt to produce an effect of grandeur in themselves: see Dion. 
Hal. Comp. Verb. 105 ff. 

5 Pp. 35.1 if., 36.3f., 2gf., 37-7ff., 82.30ff. Winnington-Ingram. 


’ V/ c id 

"gi™ 


gi I 
^1 

^1 

^lll 
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iambic dimeter, make up the strophe of 388: 

-rrplv pev e\ojv fiepfiepcov, KaAvppar’ eafirjKwpeva, || 
xal £vAlvovs aar payaAovs ev coal xal ifiiAov 7 repl \ 

■n'Xevprpai. (84pp.’ rpei) fioos, ||| 
vTjTTA vtqv eiAvpa Kaxfjs aanl8os apTOTrcoXiaiv ]] 
KddeAonopvoLGLV 6piA4(pv 6 TTOvr/pos Aprepcov \ 

Kifidr/Xov evpiaxcov fiiov. |[| 

The catalectic counterpart is 

"gtiajar* 

In 378 it is used with the initial position resolved («->«-> ^ w — ...): 

avaniropai Srj Trpos *OAvpnov TTTepvyeooi. xov(f>rps 
oi.a tov ” EpcoT’• ov yap epol (— 84Aei over/fid v. 

Together with an uncertain instance in Ibycus, this is the 
earliest example of resolution in the sequence — <-> «->; formerly it 
was restricted to the sequence — <-> —. It is attested that it 
continued through the whole song, so evidently it is being used 
as a systematic, ornamental feature and not just as an occa¬ 
sional convenience. 

Anacreon’s ionics are mostly of the anaclastic variety, 
^ ^ ^ - w — (2io~). This colon occurs mostly in paired series 

in synapheia, e.g. PMG 395. 1—6: 

ttoAlol pev fjpiv 77817 | xporaifiOL, xapr/ re XevxOv, [ 
yapUaaa 8’ ovxer’ rjfirj\ ndpa, yrjpaXeot. 8’ o 8 ovt€s,\ ' i - . 
yXvxepov 8’ ovk 4 tl noAAds \ fiiOTOV xpovos AeAeiirrai. ||| 

The variation in the penultimate colon (a straight ionic, 

^ ^ ^-) gives the strophe a clearer shape; the pattern is 

repeated exactly in the other strophe that completes the song. 

We also find ionic trimeters (they had already been used by 
Sappho): 

w w — w — w — w ^ — ■ jio (= 2x0 ~ + id) 

or ^ ^ ^ w — w — w — jio ~ (= io + 210 ~) 

and a lengthened mutation u ^ — (with an 

extra w- in the middle). 

A curious relationship between ionic and aeolic is illustrated 
by 346 fr. 1, where what would be straightforward aeolic if 
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— w — w — w — 


— w w — w — w — 


— w w 


w w-w--||| 


"gl 

-gl 

ar c 


in fact has the cola dovetailed, with word-end coming system¬ 
atically one position later than expected on this analysis: 

— ww — w — w--| 

— w — \J -- | 

ww-w w — w-|||, 

which has all the appearance of ionic; the extra syllable before 
the first 210~ and the hypercatalectic form of the third are 
paralleled in the ionics of drama. 

Dovetailing is also a feature of some of the Athenian skolia. 6 
Many of them were sung to the same tunes. 898—901 all have 
the form 


— -• W • w — w — [| 

— w u — w — w — |ww — UW — w — III 
A dozen others have the form 


"gl\dod\\ 
"glided* HI 


O O - w w 
O O — W w 

\u W — W- 

— W W — - 


- w — W - 

- W — W “ 

— - [I 

— • 


II 

II 


gl la, II 
gl la A II 

dodl dod HI, 


where the third verse resists all standard nomenclature. 


E. SIMONIDES, BACCHYLIDES, PINDAR 

The Dorian tradition of composition in large, elaborate 
strophes and triads reaches its culmination in the lyrics of these 
three great professionals. Mostly they used the triadic system. 
A poem may consist of a single triad. Pindar often goes up to 
five triads, but exceeds this number only in the enormous 
Fourth Pythian, which has thirteen; Bacchylides goes up to at 
least eight. 


6 PMG 884-908. ‘Skolion’ simply means a song or excerpt performed after dinner as 
a party piece, and does not denote any particular form of composition. 
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The poems and fragments fall into three main metrical 
categories (with some intermediate mixtures): dactylo-epitrite, 
aeolic, and iambic. In the case of Bacchylides and Pindar, 
detailed analyses for each poem will be found in the Teubner 
editions by B. Snell (revised by H. Maehler). 


Dactylo-epitrite (Dje) 

We will take this category first because it is the easiest, and 
includes a large number of poems. For the most part they can 
be treated as being constructed from the following units: 

d — w w — e - w — 

D — — E — w — x — w — 

Z ) 2 —ww — ww — uw— Zf 2 —w — x — w — x —w — 


put together with or without a ‘link-syllable’ (usually long) 
before, between, and after them. For example, the strophe of 
Pindar’s Twelfth Pythian can be analysed 


atreo) ae, <f>iA UyAae, xaXXTard flporedv ttoAUdv, 
(pepoepovas IS os, a t 6\dais em p.rjXo(doTOV 
valets' Axpayavros USpcdrov xoXwvav, co dva, 
TXaos dOavar ajv avSpcov re aw evpievlai 
5 Se£ai oT€pdvojp.a roS’ ex IJvddivos ev8o£an MlSai 
avrov re viv ’EXXdSa vixaaavra reyvai, rav nore 
FFaXXas (peEpe Opaaeiav Fopyo veuv 
ovAiov dprjvov diarr' Xe^aia’ Addl’d. 


-d-d || 

D--D | 

-D-E\\ 

D\-D || 

-D-EW 

-D-E\\ 

Due\\ 

E 2 - III 


2 There may be period-end after /irjXopoTov, but in none of the four 
strophes is there anything to prove it. 3 Hiatus before (F)ava,:.-va.is 
brevis in Longo , as is (i7o)re in 6 . 


This metre is a developed form of something we found in 
Stesichorus (p. 37), with an increased proportion of iambo- 
trochaic elements. Note that although the e and E symbols are 
conventional in this context, we could equally well put A a f° r 
e, Ik (lekythion) for E, D ia instead of D—e, D 2ia instead of D-E, 
etc. 

Resolution can occur in the sequences (y) w <-> — and (less 
common) — w uu — w —; exceptionally, to accommodate 
proper names, in - ^ ^ x D (Pind. I. 6.63) and even 
- ^ ^ ww ^ w - ( 7 . 3. 63). In about ten cases it recurs in each 
responding strophe, but rather more often it appears as a 
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licence taken in a single place. Contraction of the first biceps in 
the Z)-colon occurs, as in Stesichorus, but only very rarely. 

In Simonides PMG 581 we find periods ending with catalec- 
tic forms of e and E. The catalectic form ofeis— (= A ia A ); this 
also occurs in two odes of Pindar, and both he and Simonides 
seem to use it to lend emphasis to a particular word: 

Sim. 581. 6 avTiTidevra p.evos craXas D\e A \\ 

Pind. P. I. 8 aSii KXaW'pov Karexevas ■ o Se 

k'vojggujv e — De A \\ 

The catalectic form of E is the ithyphallic, - w - w —; this is 
not found in Pindar or Bacchylides, but reappears as a D/e 
clausula in tragedy. 

Other abnormal sequences occur occasionally in Pindar, 
especially ^ w - at the beginning of a period. 

Bacchylides’ fifth ode is unique in that in three places in the 
strophe x — w - responds with — w -. In each case one form or 
the other becomes constant after the first triad. Another 
remarkable irregularity of responsion perhaps occurs in his 
Asine Paean, fr. 4 . 70 , where apaxvdv IgtoI rreXovrac 
-w-) ~ TTCudlKOl 9 ’ Vp.VOL fiXeyovTCu (E —). 7 

Aeolic 

Most of the poems that are not D/e fall into the aeolic category, 
so called because of the part played in it by the asymmetrical 
cola, particularly gl and gl", tl and tl", pk, t, dod, and dod" 
(OO-ww—). The aeolic base is now o O, with the first 
position resolvable, so that a glyconic, for example, may take 
the forms 

— KJ 
UU — 

W W KJ 

yy — 

The form is not found in responsion with the others. A 
double-short form ww-ww-w - does occur, but again, not in 
responsion with any of the others, and this variant seems 

7 There are two apparent parallels in tragedy (see pp. 65 f.). Possibly all three 
passages are corrupt. 
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to have taken on an independent identity. Similarly 
ww — x —ww — and w w — w kj —. 

Pindar also admits resolution later in the colon, e.g. 


ww w — w w ww W WW WW W W — W W — X — w w ww — 


Occasionally he admits contraction, as — W — WW — [dod~). 

A few of the simplest poems are immediately analysable in 
these terms. Here is the first strophe of Pindar’s Fourth 
Nemean: 




apurros ev<f>po cruva novcov k€k' pipevcov 
rdrpos' at 8e_cro<f)at „ __ __ _ 

Molcrav Qvyar' pis aoiSai 94X£dv viv dmopevai. 
ovSe 9epp.ov vSiup roaov ye paA#a/ca revyei 
yvia, Toaaov evXoyla. (f>6pf.uyyi. avvaopos. 
prjf.ia S’ epyf.ia.TCov ypovidnepov Siorevei, 
on Re crvv Xapiraiv rvyai 
yXiuacra <f>‘pevos e£eX ot Badeias. 


tr 

tr\\ 

tr\ g r\ 
gi HI 

II 

g*‘>ll 

“VII 

fa. III 


dod" 


The final iambic metron is something we have met before as an 
appendage to an aeolic colon. In these poets it appears in a 
great variety of forms, not only prefixed or suffixed to an aeolic 
colon but in independent sequences. Here and there we also 
meet w w — w — and ‘dochmiac’ units (cf. p. 56), w — w — 
(§, dochmius), — w —w— (AS, hypodochmius), x — w —w- 
(AS, dochmius kaibelianus). 

Most aeolic poems are more difficult than the Fourth 
Nemean. The opening of the strophe is usually easy-.to analyse, 
but having stated an initial ‘motif 5 the poets often proceedfto 
develop and embroider it as the strophe or triad continues, 
producing sequences which appear bewildering when we look 
at them in isolation and try to label them, but which are easily 
derived from what has gone before. Their etymology is more 
important than their definition. Addition or subtraction of a 
syllable may transform an aeolic colon into one in symmetrical 
rhythm. For example, in 11 . 3—5 of the strophe of the Sixth 
Nemean, a resolved glyconic ww w — w w — w ww is followed by 
-ww-ww-ww- (the resolutions ww at each end being 
replaced by — w and w —), then by ww —w.w —ww — plus 
WW V_/— — W — (lekythion, produced from the glyconic by 

reducing the two shorts in the middle to a single anceps), and 
then by ww-w w — w w — (again a variation on gl). 
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Bruno Snell’s method of setting out the metrical schemes in 
his edition of Pindar helps one to follow these mutations, the 
principle of which he was the first to grasp. So far as possible he 
arranges related sequences in vertical alignment so that their 
kinship is apparent to the eye even when it cannot be indicated 
by the accompanying descriptive formula. He uses bracketed 

symbols for mutant forms: e.g.-^ ^ w —, as a variation 

on a glyconic, is noted as (gl). This does not define the colon, 

because the same siglum elsewhere may stand for- ^ 

but it interprets it. 

Iambic 

A few odes are almost wholly composed of iambic metra, with 
only isolated cola of other types: Sim. PMG 541; Pind. 0 . 2 and 
fr. 75; Bacchylides 17 (’HtVeoi ). 8 

The forms of iambic metron used are: 

unsyncopated syncopated 

W — KJ WW WW w — 

— ww w — — w ww 

w- 

— (period-end only). 

Not more than two unsyncopated metra occur in succession. 
The different forms are so juxtaposed that sequences of four 
short or three long syllables are generally avoided. 

A dochmiac unit may appear: ^ w (S, Pindar only, 

beginning period); ^ ^ ^ ^(kS); or with- 

biceps/anceps in Bacchylides, only at period-end). At period- 
end a trochaic metron — <-> — (tr, as it were a catalectic 
hypodochmius) may also be found. 


Pind. 0 . 2. 1-4: 


Ava£i<f>oppiyyes vpvoi, 

'-r A r ) > V '■ A v o 2-1 

Tiva ueov, t iv rjpaja, tiv a 0 avopa 

ia tr || 


KeXaSriabp.ev; . 

8 fia\\ 

TjTOL Iliad pdkv Aios’ 'OXvp.TTid.Oa 8 ’ 


eoTaaev 'Hpax' Xer/s 

ia 2fia^ia fia\\ 

cuc'podTva 7 ToXepov. 

> ~>ll 


8 Simonides and Bacchylides have a brief dactylic burst in mid-strophe. Pindar 
fr. 75 is freer in technique than the other poems. 
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Bacchylides 17 is noteworthy for the fact that at eight places 
the metrical scheme admits responsion between syncopated 
and unsyncopated iambics, mostly between w w — and o - w 
This proves that they were equivalent in time-value, the length 
of the suppressed short being added to one of the adjacent longs 
to make it a triseme. 
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Three distinct modes of delivery were used in drama: recita¬ 
tio n without mu sic, re citatio n with music (irapaKaraAoy^, 
commonly called ‘recitative’), and singing. 1 Although there is 
some uncertainty over the borderlines, we can in general 
distinguish clearly between those parts that were sung and 
those that were recited. The recited parts are always in stichic 
metres, or in extended periods of uniform rhythm correspond¬ 
ing to the rhythm of stichic metres; the sung parts were 
normally in non-stichic metres, mostly strophic. 

This chapter is mainly concerned with the metres of the sung 
parts, but first we must deal with the ‘extended periods of 
uniform rhythm’, and with a special category of stichic verse 
characteristic of comedy. 

Marching anapaests 

Two kinds of anapaestic metre are found in drama: marching 
anapaests, and lyric or sung anapaests. We are here concerned 
with the first, which is much the commoner of the two. 
Anapaestic metra (as described on p. 29) come in long runs of 
irregular length, with catalexis at each period-end. 2 These 
runs are conventionally set out as dimeters with isolated single 
metra here and there, but the division is arbitrary, as syna- 
pheia obtains throughout until the catalexis. There is normally 
caesura after each metron except the last before the catalexis; 3 
where there is not, it occurs after the first short of the next 
biceps. A. Ag. 60-7: 

60 ovtu> S’ Arpeojs | naiSas 6 Kpeiooiov \ 

£tt’ AXe^avdpOJL | 776 /i. 77 €t ££viOS | 

Zeus 7 roXvavopos \ ywaiKOS, | 

1 See A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, The Dramatic Festivals of Athens (2nd edn., 1968), 
I 5 6ff - 

2 Occasionally period-end without catalexis (though not short open vowel in the 
last position) occurs within the run where there is a sense-pause, especially in 
emotionally charged contexts. 

3 And even there in two instances out of three. 
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iroAAa naXal opaTa \ Kal yviofiap-i) \ 
yovaTOs Kovlaiaiv \ ipei.8ofj.evov ] 

65 hiaKvaiopevrjs t’ \ ev m poTeXelois \ 

Kapaxos Qrjoiuv \ AavaoZoiv || 

Tpiuol 9’ opolios | ... 

62 and 63 each show resolution of the second princeps as well as the 
first (- uu-uu). 64 shows the caesura delayed by the one 
short. 66 has period-end with no syntactic pause. 

In comedy anapaestic runs sometimes follow on from pas¬ 
sages in anapaestic tetrameters. 

Iambic and trochaic runs 

Similarly, in Aristophanes, excited dialogue in iambic or 
trochaic tetrameters sometimes culminates in a prolonged 
burst of metra in the same rhythm, anything from ten to sixty, 
with unbroken synapheia down to the final catalexis. They are 
known as systems or irvZyr], ‘breathlessnesses’. Here is a short 
example, Nub. 1443—51: 

<PEI. ttjv prjTep’ tbonep Kai ok TvnTrjou). ET. tC (f>rps, ri 4>rj is ov; 
to€ 9’ erepov av p.ei£ov ko.kov.::ti S’ rjv eycov tov ijttco 
Xoyov oe vikt/oco, Xeyaiv 
ttjv fir/rep’ ojs tvtttoiv ypecbv; 

.. rt d aAAo y rj, ravr r)v ttotjis 
ovSev oe KivXvaei aeavTOv ep.j 3 o.Xeiv 
eis to fidpaOpov peTa. EojKpaTOVs 
Kal tov Xoyov tov rjTTio; • 

Resolution occurs (as here els to jjdpadpov ); so does double 
short in anceps or short position {peTa-SioKpoTovs) ■ As with 
anapaests, such runs are conventionally set out as dimeters. 
The phrasing is often of dimeter length, and in the trochaics 
there is actually regular caesura after each dimeter (contrast 
ovSev—IpjjaXeiv above). 

Comic dicola 

In Old Comedy a number of verses compounded from two 
simple cola were used in stichic series for choral addresses and 
for dialogues in which the chorus played a large part. We shall 
omit here those attested only in fragments and deal with the 
three occurring in Aristophanes’ extant plays. 
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1. The eupolidean {Nub. 518—62, and many fragments of 
other poets) has the scheme 

O^O ^ X — w w - ; 'o'"'; 0 “ * _ w “ || gl \gl A |i 

In each colon the first position is usually long. When it is 
resolved, the second position is always short. Nub. 537—40: 

d)f Se aaxpparv earl <pvaei \ oxetpaad’- yrt? 7 rpcura p.ev 
oySev rjAOe po.ipap.evr] \ axvnvov xadecpevov, 
epvdpov e£ dxpov, rrayv, rots | TraiSi'ois tv’ rp ye A a>s, 
ov§’ eaxwtpe rovs (paAaxpovs, | ovSe xopSay’ etAKvaev. 

2. In Vesp. 1528—37 (and fragments of other poets) we meet 
the form 

x-ww-ww-: x :-w-w — || x D \ x \ith\\, 

which combines in one verse the cola of Archilochus’ epodic 
strophe x D - || ith ||| (p. 32): 

orpoftei, -napafiaLve kvkAoji | xai ydorpioov oeavrov, 
ptirre oxeAos ovpdviov | ftep.ftiKe ? iyyeveodcov. 

Kaiiros yap 6 TrovropeSoiv \ ava£ Trarrjp irpoaepireL 
rjodeis erri roimv eavrov ] ttolol, rots rpiopyoiS- 

3. In 248—72 of the same play Aristophanes has used the 
combination 

x — w - x - w - | — w - w-|| 2ia \ ith || 

7 ov ttt]A 6 v c 5 rrarep rrdrep | tovtovi <pvAa£ai. 


a. song: preliminary remarks 

The arrangement of strophes in the sung parts is not the 
repeating AAAA... or AAB AAB ... which we have met up to 
now (except that in a few places in satyric drama and comedy 
we do find a short, simple stanza repeated three or more 
times). The usual pattern is AA BB CC ..., sometimes with a 
single epode ending the series, occasionally with a non¬ 
responding strophe preceding the responding pairs (proode) or 
among them (mesode). More elaborate arrangements occur 
occasionally. 

When a strophe is divided between different singers, or 
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between singer and chorus, it is an almost invariable rule that 
the antistrophe will be divided at the same point (s), though not 
necessarily with the same sequence of voices. Often there is 
complete symmetry between passages of which only parts are 
sung, as in S. Aj. 348—429: 

str. A::2 iambic trimeters:: 
ant. A::2 trimeters:: 

str. B:: trimeter:: trimeter + exclamation:: trimeter:: 
str. C::2 trimeters:: 

ant. B:: trimeter:: trimeter + exclamation:: trimeter:: 
ant. C::2 trimeters:: 
str. D::2 trimeters:: 
ant. D::2 trimeters. 

No doubt the musical accompaniment was continuous. In 
comedy a noteworthy feature of the parabasis is the ‘epirrhe- 
matic syzygy’, in which a strophe and antistrophe are each 
followed by an equal number of trochaic tetrameters, either 
sixteen or twenty. 4 These must have been in recitative, and the 
regularity in their number must reflect a fixed pattern either of 
movement in the orchestra or of permutations in the pipe 
continuo. 

Occasionally in tragedy, and often in comedy, strophe and 
antistrophe are separated by a scene of dialogue, or even more. 
In Aristophanes’ Peace there occurs a double reprise: 346—60 ~ 
3 ^ 5 _ 99 ~ 582-600; while in Av. 1470-93 ~ t 553~(?4 ~ 
1694-705 we have AA...A...A, and in Lys. 1643-74. 
1189-215 AA... AA. 

The metrical analysis of dramatic lyrics is sometimes easy, 
sometimes very difficult. The aim is always to identify the 
metrical category, define the limits of periods, and explain, 
their structure in terms of cola and variations paralleled 
elsewhere. Difficulties arise particularly because the dramatists 
sometimes combine different metrical types within the limits of 
a single strophe; there, may be ambiguities and unusual 
variants. As no strophe (in tragedy) occurs more than twice, 


4 Ar. Ach. 665-718, Eq. 551-610, 1264-315, Nub. 563-626, Vesp. 1060-121, 
Av. 737-800, 1058-117, Ran. 674-737. In Pax 1127-90 the epirrhemata have a 
seventeenth line which is a trochaic hexameter catalectic. In Lys. 614-705 there is a 
double syzygy with two strophic pairs and four epirrhemata of ten tetrameters each. 
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period-end is only fitfully revealed by a hiatus, brevis in longo, or 
anceps iuxta anceps. Textual corruption is frequent, and when it 
destroys responsion between strophe and antistrophe we some-, 
times have no way of knowing in which of the two, if in either, 
the true metrical scheme survives. 

All good modern commentaries contain useful metrical 
analyses, often with detailed discussion. 5 Analyses for all of 
Sophocles can be found in R. D. Dawe’s Teubner edition, and 
for all of tragedy in A. M. Dale, Metrical Analyses of Tragic Lyrics 
(.Bulletin of the Institute of Classical Studies, Suppl. 21, in three 
parts, 1971—83). Marry passages are discussed in her book The 
Lyric Metres of Greek Drama (2nd ed., 1968). 

B. IAMBIC AND TROCHAIC 

Lyric iambics are built up from syncopated and unsyncopated 
metra (cf. p. 46) mostly grouped in dimeters and trimeters. 
They are particularly prominent in Aeschylus. 

The syncopated forms of metron are sometimes called cretic 
(— w —, fa), baccheus (w—, iaf), and spondee (—, faf. 
Note that fa + ia makes up a lekythion, while fa + ia A makes 
an ithyphallic, which functions as the catalectic of the lekyth¬ 


ion. A. Ag. 184-91: 

/cat rod’ r/yeficuv 6 rrpia- Ik 

fjvs vecbv Axcui'i<d>v, lk\\ 

p-avTiv ovnva ipiyasv, Ik || 

e/t77atotj Tvyaicn avpinvetov, A ia f Ik || 

evr’ auXoldi Kevayyei fiapv- fa fa fa 

vovt’ Alyaa/co? XediS, Ik || 

XclXkISos rrepav eyaiv Ik | 

rraXippoydoLS ev ^luAtSoj tottois- ia A Ik ||| 


Aeschylus has a strong preference for short syllables in all 
anceps positions (except final anceps).. A long anceps in the 
strophe is usually repeated in the antistrophe. He is very 
sparing with resolution, except sometimes in unsyncopated 
dimeters and trimeters, e.g. 

5 By £ modem’ I mean those published in the last fifty years or so, especially by the 
Oxford and Cambridge University Presses. The analyses in Jebb’s Sophocles series, for 
instance, are antiquated. 
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Eum. 385 artera Siopevai Adyr] ~ 393 S odevna reAeov; e7it 8e /rot. 

SqW. 850 avToeftova SIpopa redea raSe ndd-q. tl 4 ><jj; 

This goes far beyond what he allows in dialogue trimeters. 

In the penultimate verse of the strophe he often introduces a 
variation of rhythm, such as a dochmiac or dactylic colon, or a 
choriamb (— w w —) or two. The final colon is often an aristo- 
phanean (—<-> w —w—), or sometimes a pherecratean 
(o O-ww—). 

Sophocles does not use these clausulae. He admits long 
anceps somewhat more frequently than Aeschylus (or Euri¬ 
pides), and is a little freer about syllable-for-syllable respon¬ 
sion, e.g. OT 194 anovpov e“r’ eis peyav ~ 207 AprepiSos aiyAas 
\ ? 
gw ats“- 

In Euripides’ later plays, especially in solo arias, there is a 
tendency towards a more fluent forward movement, overrun¬ 
ning the bounds of the trimeter. This process manifests itself 
especially in the proliferation of trochaic phrasing. Aeschylus 
and Sophocles had occasionally divided their iambic sequences 
in such a way that a trochaic or other pendant colon appears, 
e.g. Eum. 505-7: 

Aijftv uttoSuolv re poydcov, 

a.Ked t‘ ov fieficua repvaiv parav Trap-qyopel, 

— 2tr\2lk (dovetailing of Ik 21a Ik). But in Euripides’ Helen we 
suddenly get this (167-78): 


7 TT€po<f)6poi. veaviSes, 

Ik | 


■napdevoc Xdovos Kopai 

lk\ 


XeLp-rjves, et d’ ipois yooiy 

21 a | 


poAoir’ eyovcrai Aifivv 

ia Ja | 


Aojtov 77 ovpiyyas 77 

lk\ 


ppuyyas, alAivoiai 

J - w 

\tr\ 

Tois ipotoL avvoya SaKpva, 

tr\tr | 


■nddeai Trade a, peAeai peAea, 

tr \ tr\ 


Movaela dprjvqpacu £vvan8a 

J -w 

| J - w /r| 

■nepipeie <Eepaecf>aaaa 

J -w 

1 tr\ 

cpovia, ydpnas iV l-nl SaKpvai 

tr\ tr\ 


■nap’ ipedev vno peAadpa vvyia 

tr\tr\ 


rraidva veKvaiv oAopevois Aafirp. 

J -w 
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From rots ip.ocoi onwards it is a real nvlyos ; no pause is 
possible, and the many resolutions add to the sense of headlong 
flight. The trochaic word-divisions (matched in the anti¬ 
strophe) help us to mark time, but also mean ‘no pause yet’. If 
we disregarded them we could treat the whole passage as 
composed of iambic metra; but we would be missing the 
essence. In notating trochaics we are not taking the passage out 
of the iambic category. It has to end iambic. (The only kind of 
‘trochaic’ ending normally admitted is | — ^ —1|, and 

this is not the outcome of preceding trochaic rhythm but a 
peculiar type of period-close also found in Simonides, Bacchy- 
lides and Pindar (p. 46).) 

The syncopated Movaeia in Hel. 174 responds with on 7 tot’ 
eXaxev in 186, The text has been suspected, but we found 

responsion of syncopated with full metra in Bacchylides, and 
there is a handful of other apparent examples in Euripides and 
Aeschylus. These are, however, disputed by many scholars. 

In tragedy trochaic movement, where it occurs, develops in 
the course of strophes that begin with iambic (or at least blunt) 
cola. In Aristophanes strophes frequently begin trochaic and 
continue trochaic, with blunt cola only at period-end. His 
iambic lyrics are typically simple and straightforward. He 
makes little use of syncopation except when parodying tragedy, 
though he does have a certain fondness for beginning a 
trochaic period with A ia A , generally setting it off by word- 
division, as in Lys. 658 fl, 

TavT ovv | oi>x vfipLS rd TTpay/xar’ ioTL 
ttoXXti; | xainScooeiv fLOi box el to ypiffia p.a.XXov. 

Dactylic cola (mainly D) and dochmiacs appear occasionally, 
as do choriambs and aristophaneans. Choriambs sometimes 
respond with iambic metra, as in Anacreon (p. 40, cf. p. 8). 

Various other freedoms of responsion occur in Aristophanes, 
especially where strophe and antistrophe are at a distance from 
each other. There may even be several extra metra in one or 
the other. In some passages a trochaic metron — ^ - x re¬ 
sponds with — ^ x e.g. 

Vesp. 1062 xal xclt’ avTO tovto pLOVOV avSpes aXxif.LOjTa.TOi 

~ 1093 tovs evavTiovs -nXediv execoe ratj Tpir/peaiv. 
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Aristophanes seems to be retaining only one effective princeps 
in each metron, letting the second be anceps (but then keeping 
the following anceps short: — ^ x not — w x x). In other 
words he is contenting himself with a sketchier definition of the 
rhythmic pattern than usual. 

C. CRETIC-P AEONIC 

The term ‘cretic’ (p. 39) is here qualified by ‘paeonic’ firstly 
because of the frequency in drama of the resolved form — w ww 
(rarely ), called by the metricians ‘first paeon’, and 

secondly to differentiate it more clearly from the ‘cretics’ which 
appear by syncopation among iambics, and which I have 
designated A fa. Whether an absolute distinction between cr and 
A ia can be maintained is questionable in view of some Aristo- 
phanic phenomena, but cretic stands out clearly enough as a 
category distinct from iambic. 

In tragedy it scarcely occurs. The only wholly cretic strophe 
is A. Supp. 418—22 ~ 423-7; the following strophe begins cretic 
but turns into dochmiacs. 

Aristophanes uses cretics particularly in his earlier plays. 
Periods are of various length, at least up to thirteen metra, but 
commonest is a tetrameter of the form cr““ cr“” cr““ cr ||. Ach. 
978-81: 

avTOfiara. it dvr’ dyaOd TUitSe ye iropt^erat. 
ovo€7tot eyco lloA€fxov oiKab u 7 rod€fo/xat, - ... 

ouSe nap’ if.101 nore rov Ap/uoSiov aioerai ; . 

£ uyKaraxX t v ety, ore napoivos dvrjp epv. 

981 The third metron is unresolved. 

The recurring sequence of three short syllables between,longs.is 
a distinguishing mark of this metre. 

In several places Aristophanes passes from cretics into 
trochaics or vice versa, or mixes them up, or has a (resolved) 
cretic in responsion with tr. This close relationship might 
suggest a rhythmic value — ^ _J for the comic cretic; but that 
could not resolve into - ^ In fact it seems to be just this 
paeonic form that has the special affinity with the trochaic 
metron, as if - ^ x ^ was the essence of trochaic rhythm so far 
as comic sorig/dance was concerned. 
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D. DOCHMIAC 

This metre is typically tragic; examples are found in every 
extant tragedy. Their tone is always urgent or emotional. 
There are examples in satyric drama and Aristophanes, but at 
least some of these are paratragic. Outside drama dochmiacs 
scarcely occur. 

The basic rhythm is w — w —. But any of the three longs may 
be resolved, and either of the two shorts may be replaced by a 
long (‘drag’). Consequently the dochmius may appear in a 
bewildering variety of guises. (And this is just the normal 
dochmius. Wait for what comes next.) However, some varia¬ 
tions are much commoner than others, especially KJ KJKJ — KJ — 
and — — w —. A. Sept. 79—82: 

pLedelrai arparos \ GrparorreSov Xlttojv \ 

80 pel ttoXvs oSe Xecbs lrrpo 8 po/.ios timoras' \ 
aldepld kovZs | pe rreldei pavelo’, | 
avavSos oapr/s \ ervpos ayyeXos. j| 

(The first metron of 80 has two resolutions, — WW WW KJ —. j 
Metron-end more often than not coincides with word-end (as 
in the above lines throughout). Responsion is usually exact; the 
form of dochmius used at a given place in the strophe will 
normally be not very, if at all, different from that in the 
antistrophe. 

The following rare abnormal types of dochmius occur here 
and there: 

1. A catalectic form 

2. A hypercatalectic form 

3. The ‘dochmius kaibelianus’ (&S) x 

4. The ‘hypodochmius’ ( h 8 ) — W WW w ® 

5. Forms with double for single short, W W — ww w WW or 
w yy — w w —* these may apparently respond with normal 
dochmii. 

Dochmiacs are closely associated with iambics, and often 
appear in conjunction with trimeters, dimeters, lekythia, and 
other iambic units, especially cretics and bacchei. A. Ag. 

1136-45: 

6 In PV 576 ~ 595 — v- -— apparently responds with v — ^ — 
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KA. 

Id) ld> raXalvds KaKorrorpot. rvyar 

8 cr^cr \ 


to yap epov 8pod) \ tt ados erreyxeac. 

S|S|| 


ttoI 8r/ pe Sevpo rr/v rdXaivav rjyayes 

3 ia II 


ov8ev -nor el pp ^vvdavovpevrjv; rt yap; 

jia I) 

XO. 

ppevopav-qs rt? ef, | deopcjpTjros, dp.pl 8’ 



avras 6poets 

8|88| 


rd/tor avopov, \ ota rt ? | £ov6d 

““cr | cr 


aKoperos fioas, \ ped, raXalvais ppealv 
"Itvv " Itvv arevova’ | appidaX-r) 

8 |2cr|| 


KaKols | aySdiv filov. 

8|S|8||| 


Note here the Attic vocalization of the trimeters (f/yaye?, 
-juevjjv), which suggests that Cassandra momentarily settles 
into spoken delivery; and the total resolution of one cretic, 
which shows that these are ‘genuine’ cretics, not syncopated 
iambics. Short sequences of cretics or bacchei occur here and 
there, as do dragged cretics (—a—), cr 8 and 8 cr (, cr ), also ia 8 
and 8 ia are common combinations. Dimeters of the form 
v_/ v_/ — v_/ — are also common. 

Less often we find anapaestic, dactylic, or aeolic cola in 
dochmiac contexts; also — w w — W \J — Z? — (which can be 
regarded as a dactylically expanded form of dochmiac 
— w w — o —) and (w w w w w w — o —; in Euripides also 
anapaestic metron or dimeter + iambic colon (ia A , ia,pe, Ik, 2cr). 
Euripides presents many complexities in the plays following 
Andromache, when his dochmiacs become predominandy 
astrophic and appear in long arias and dialogues that abound in 
difficulties. Here is a manageable example, Or. 140—52:' ; . 


XO. aiya aiya, Xctttov tyro? dpflvXas h8 8 \ 

rt 6ere, pij ktottclt’' 8 | 

HA. arroTTpo j3dr J exela’, | airoirpo /.tot Kolras. :: 8 \ 8 J 
xo: i8ov, 7T€t 0o/tat. ::S|| 

HA. a a, avpiyyos ottcos irvoa :: o- S | 

XerTTOV 8ovaKOS, d)\plXa, pcovei. /tot. S|S|| 

XO. tS’ arpepatov cos \ vn6popov pepto | fiodv. :: 8 | 8 | 8 

HA. rat, ootids. (y ~ - 

Karaye Karaye, irpooid’ | arpepas, 

arpepas Z6r 8 \ 8 \ 

Aoyor arrodos ep’ on | ypeos epoXere 1 tots' 8 | 8 | 

ypona yap tt ead>v \ 08’ evvd^erai. 8 | 8 |[[ 
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145 3 3 ov- responds with 157 oAet? et, and this determines that it is a 
baccheus. a a could be scanned w —, but the first position may be 
dragged. 148 Hiatus after the interjection rat. 149—51 Very long 
sequences of short syllables are most often resolved dochmiacs. Test 
by counting off in eights ^ ww ww w ww), and look for correspondence 
of word-end and metron-end. If the sum does not come out right, 
try an iambic dimeter (w ww w ww w ww w —) or cretic 
(ww W WW ) + dochmius. 

Lengthening of a syllable by stop + liquid is infrequent in 
dochmiacs. If in doubt, prefer the short interpretation. 


E. AEOLIC 

Pure aeolic strophes are uncommon in Aeschylus. There are 
several in Sophocles, and they are especially characteristic of 
later Euripides, where they often have an almost hypnotic 
effect in their rhythmic homogeneity. Phoen. 202—13: 

Tvpiov o?Sju.a X nr ova’ efiav 
olk' podTvia. Ao£lai 

A>oivTaads otto vaaov 
0otjSau SovXa p.eXddpu>v 
iV {mo delpaoi vipofioXois 
IJapvaaaov KarevdodT), 

’Iovlov Kara ttovtov eXa- 
rai irXevodoa nepippvTun 

v-nep aKapirloTow neSltov 
PiKeXlds Zefivpov irvoals 
ImrevaavTOS ev ovpavcoi 
KO.XXl.OTOV KeXdXrjpLa. 

The metrical scheme shown here takes account of variations in the 
antistrophe. 

As the example shows, Euripides often admits resolution, most 
commonly in the part of the colon that precedes — w w —. Where 
this consists of two positions (O O), the resolved form is 
normally WWW (which may respond either with — ^ or with 
'->—)■ Where there are three positions, as in tl", the resolution is 
X ww w. Where there are four, as in gl", the ordinary pattern is 


ww w — w w 

— X — w w 

-w — 

-X -W 

ww w — w w 
-w w- 

WW W — W W — 

— j-w w ww w 

w w — 

ww w — X — w w 


WW W — W W — 

-w w — w 

-w w- 


-I gl I 

-W-| gl j 

-|| ph\\ 

w - 1 tr\ 

Cw w - | gl | 

ph\\ 

-\\gl\\J fell 

^•°l 
gl\ 
gl\ 
ph III 
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UU V_y but the following also occur: — ww — x , — ww uw 

WW W — The longs of the choriamb, and the final long of the 

glyconic, are also resolvable, and we have to be prepared 

for such apparitions as - «w»W VJ — w uu {Ion 138), 

— uo — WW VJ VJ U<J {Ba. 427), ww »-j ww — y-JK-j (ib. 9 ° 5 )- 

Occasionally Sophocles and Euripides drag the ending of a 

colon which normally ends in — w —, making it-(the longs 

cannot then be resolved). A dragged ending may respond with 
an undragged; but exact responsion is more usual, as with 
resolution. 

Exact responsion is also the rule with anaclasis (tl", gl", etc.), 
though there are exceptions, e.g. 

S. 7 V. 960 x^pecv 77 po 86 p.tuv Xeyov- tl 
~ 929 ti XPV> davovra viv r/ tl" 

Here and there we find sequences that cannot themselves be 
called aeolic but seem in their context to be derived from aeolic 
cola by contraction of two shorts into a long. 

S. Ant. I 13 7 f. rdv Ik TTO-aav rTpaTs 
V77 eprarav TroXecov 

E. IT 1125 f. avpl^cov 6’ 6 Kr/poSeras 
Ka.Xap.os ovpelov Ildvos 

Longer cola are sometimes created by dactylic or choriam- 
bic expansion; the choriambic type is particularly Sophoclean, 
e.g. Phil. 706 ff.: 

ov cfjopfldv lepas \ yds airopov, ovk dXXcov 
atpcov rdiv vep. 6 p.ead’ \ dvepes dXprjaTal, 

710 TrXrjv e£ (l)Kvj36Aa>v\ ei -nore to£ojv 
7 TTavois [ To Is avvaeie yaarpl cfjopjidv. 
a) p.eXed divyd, 

715 os p.r/ 8 ’ olvoxvtov | Tulparos rjadr] Se/cerei 

Xpovioi, gl 2c | 

Xevaacov 8 ’ ottov \yvoiT] ararov els v 8 a>p ia\tl\ 
alel TTpooevd>p.d. r||| 

Note the word-divisions at — *—» W — | — KJ KJ — (cf. p. 34 )- 


§l c I V with dragged 
gl c | f close 

ph‘\ 

Ja, tl . 

dod || (dragged) 


X-- (tl") 

X - X - w w - tl" 
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F. LYRIC ANAPAESTS 

Lyric anapaests are distinguished from marching anapaests 
(p. 48) by the following features: 

1. Doric dialect colouring (in tragedy and tragic parody). 

2. The frequent occurrence of dimeters without word- 
division between the metra. 

3. Much contraction of bicipitia, so that the acatalectic 
dimeter very often consists of eight long syllables, and the 
catalectic of seven. 

4. The admission of catalectic dimeters anywhere, even at 
the beginning of the song, and the frequent occurrence of two 
or more of them in succession (even a catalectic monometer at 
E. Ale. 93). One would expect each of them to make period- 
end, and there is sometimes hiatus. (But elision at E. Tro. 
129—corrupt?) 

5. The admission of acatalectic dimeters in final place. 

6. The admission of sequences of four shorts (biceps + 
resolved princeps, or the other way round). 

7. Admixture of non-anapaestic cola (especially dochmiac), 
or definite change to another rhythm. 

Here is a specimen. E. Ion 154—69: 


• catalectic 


-no caesura 


every 

biceps 

contracted 


ea ea- 

<f>oiTa)o’ 7/877 XeLTTOvalv re 
nravol IJapvdooov koltos- 
avSd) ju-ij xp 4 wrr«v dpiyKots 
p.r) 8 ’ els xpvovpeis olkovs ' 
papipco o’ av to£ois <5 Zr/vos 
KTjpv£, opvWcov yaprb-rjXals 
loyvv vTkoiv .— oSe rrpos dv/.ie\as 
aAA os epeaaet kvkvos' ovk aAAai 
<f>OivTKOc[>a'fj 7708a Kivr/aeis; 

ovSev o’ a (f>6pfj,Lyg a <Pol[3ov 1 no caesura; 

avp-f-ioXiros to£cov pvacur’ av j fully contracted 

/ / — 9/rt— II acatalectic 

napaye 7 rrepvyas, Aipvaj empa ras /IrjMaoos' || p er j oc j enc j 

aijxa^eis, el p.rj neloTji, ^catalectic;' 


ras 


Ka AAt' 


loyyovs co 


oi 8 as. 


J fully contracted 
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In tragedy lyric anapaests are practically confined to mono¬ 
dies and dialogues in which an actor sings. It is Euripides who 
makes the greatest use of them—-most extensively in certain 
plays of his transitional period ( Hecuba , Troades , IT, Ion). Like 
spoken anapaests, they may accompany entrances and peram¬ 
bulations. The repeated catalectic lines suggest disturbed, 
halting progress, Alternation between sung and recited ana¬ 
paests is easily made as the emotional level fluctuates. 

Different use is made of the metre in comedy. There is freer 
use of proceleumatics (v ^ ^), mostly marked off by word- 
division, as in Ar. Av. 328 f.: 

TTpoSeSoped’ | avooia t j eiradopev \ os yap 

CpiXoS TjV | 6pLOTpO(f>d 9’ 1 Tjp.iv ] ivkp€TO | 77651a Trap’ \ TjjJ.LV, 

TTapifirj pkv 9eapovs apyaiovs ktX. 

Occasionally we meet cola of odd lengths: a pentapody in 
Ach. 285, 

ok pkv ovv KaraXevoopev ib piapa Ke<paX~fj, 

and in Lys. 478-83 a tripody followed by a length of eleven feet 
( 1 t II 5t metra). Presumably the chorus took an odd number of 
paces in each of these cases. In tragedy we have a proceleuma- 
tic tripody at E. IT 232, en fipe(pos,\eTL veov, Iert daXos. 

In five places |uuu|uuu|, a pair of proparoxytone tri¬ 
brach words, generally in anaphora or syntactic parallelism, 
appears to take the place of an anapaestic metron: A. Pers. 985 
eXines eXiires ~ IOOO erarpov erarpov, E. IT 213 krenev (Tpe<pev, 
220 dyapos are vos o.ttoXls acpiXos, etc. ■ • 

In Ar. Av. 327-35 ~ 343-51 the first part of the strophe is 
unequivocally anapaestic, but the latter part shows the irregu¬ 
lar responsion 


( 333 ) - 


ww | v_/ | w w v_/v_2 | 

W W | WW V_2 V2 ] 

— <W» <w» <W» — I v-' V-* I w 


( 349 ) 


— W WW — W W j — KJ WW | 

— I — «w» I 


— w w 


I - V_, — I — W V 


In other words the anapaest (proceleumatic) becomes inter¬ 
changeable with the cretic (paeon). 


G.IONIC 


Ionics are commonest in Aeschylus. They are occasional in 
Sophocles, Euripides (who uses them especially in the Bacchae), 
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and Old Comedy. The ionic hymns sung by Agathon in Ar. 
Thesm. 101—29 an d by the Initiates in Ran. 323—53 reflect an 
association of the metre with devotional cult. This will account ’ 
for its prominence in the Bacchae ; but at the same time there 
may be here a sense of the Asiatic. Some cults in which ionic 
songs were sung were of Asiatic provenance (those of Adonis 
and Cybele), and it is often held that the ionic lyrics in 
Aeschylus’ Persae are meant to have an exotic flavour. 

Straight ionics (v-> w — w ^ —) predominate over anaclastic 
Q w - — w —, rarely w w - x - ^ —). Responsion between 
the two is seldom found. 

Quite often instead of ^ — we find a short metron ^ ^ - 

(zo A ). A. Pers. 68—72: 


AivoSeupcoi uxeSidi t ropdpov apeiipas 
AdapavriSos "EAAas, 

TroAvyop.<f>ov oOiapa £vyov dp.<f>ipaA<l)v 

avxevi. 7T0VT0V. 


3 io I 
io A to | 

io A io io A 2zo HI 


io A cannot respond with io, and there is no ground for the 
assumption that it was equal in duration (with a double-length 
long position). 

Contraction ( WW (— )) is confined to the beginning of the 
colon, following word-division. Contracted responds with un¬ 
contracted only at Pers. 696 ~ 702. Late in the century we also 
find the initial double short replaced by a single, as E. Phoen. 
i 539 f -: 

ti p.’ d> TTapdeve fia.KTpevp.aoi Tvrfi'Aov moSos ifiayayes is <f>d>s 

Xeyr/PV a kotlov ex 6a.Adp.cov ktA. 

‘Agathon’ in Ar. Thesm. ioiff. and Euripides in Phoen. and 
Ba. admit the resolutions and KJ — ^W. The latter 

several times responds with ^ ^ —. 

Occasionally we find a ‘hypermetric’ long syllable at the 
beginning of the period, e.g. S. 0 T 483: 

Seiva p.ev ovv, Seiva rapaooei ao<hds oicovoderds. 

When the extra syllable is prefixed to an anaclastic dimeter, 
the colon is formally identical with "hi, - ^ ^ ^ ^ —; we 

had the same thing in Anacreon (p. 42). A variation of the 
opening - ^ ^ — is x - w —. 
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The strophe may end with a catalectic or acatalectic ionic 

metron, or a hypercatalectic one (w ^-or ^ ^ ^ —), or 

with w w - w - o -, or with an anaclastic dimeter 

w w — v-/ — U-, 

Several tragic passages are capable of either ionic or aeolic 
interpretation, e.g. S. Aj. 628-34 (the strophe has begun with 
ia gl\ia ki\ith\\ dod |[): 


0i5S J oiKTpas yoov opvtOos arjSovs 
rjoti Svcrp-opos, aXX’ o^vtovovs 
p.h> coiSaj 

9 pT)vr]oei, xepoTrXrjKTOL S’ 

ev oTepvcucn neoovvTcn 

Sovttol kcli TToAias afivyfia xo-iras. 


pk II 

or pio || 

hi' 1 

aio w ^ - 

ph 1 

210 | 

ph 1 

210 | 

^ ^A 

III to 2 io~ III 


As before, Aristophanes presents us with extraordinary 
freedoms of responsion, especially in Vesp. 273—6 ~ 281—4, 
290-302 ~ 303—16, where we find — responding with 
— — or w w — w, and ^ w — with — w —. 


H. DACTYLIC 


Dactylic strophes usually contain some iambic elements. The 
dactyls come in various lengths from 2da^ upwards, but mostly 
from four to seven metra. A. Ag. 104—21 ~ 122-39: 


— — • w • w — wv_y| — 

— w w — | W W — Jww — | — 

KJ — W-I W — | V_/W I — W W 


KJ KJ -I 


■ — | V_/ W — | W V2 | 

— W W-| 

^-| — w w | — w w — 

— w w-I — ^ W — w I 


-ww-jww— WW — | 

WW — WW — w w — 
w — w -| WW — ww | — ww 

10 — ww — |ww — — ww' 

X - w - W - W - ] 

— ww — W W '— W I w- 


— w w- 


I 

ya, I . 

5^ A II. 

to J 4 da * I sda * 
ya 1 

2 da A I 2 </a A : || 

II 

ia J 4 da A \ 

3d a A III (0-11) 

3da a II 
27 a | 

5^ a III 


Note the frequent coincidences of word-end in strophe and 
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antistrophe, indicated by the caesura-signs, and the contrac¬ 
tions emphasized by word-end, contrary to Homeric habit 
(— -1 — -1 — — |; avoided by Sophocles). 

Sophocles and Euripides sometimes have longer periods 
than Aeschylus, but then they are normally marked off into 
tetrameters by word-division. S. El. I2gff.: 


130 


d> yeviOAa yevvalcov, 

3 da , 

II 

TfK€T’ epujjv Ka/.La.Tajv TrapafLvQiov 

4da\ 


-?C>/ \ >■ / / / 

010a re kcli gvvL7ji.u rao , ov ti /xe 

46a | 


<f>vyydvec, ovS’ ediAw TTpoAiTrelv rode, 

46a | 


fj-Tj ov r ov epov OTevdyeiv tt arep’ adAcov. 
aAA’ (!) Travrolds ((>IA6t7]tos ajj.zifS6p.iyai 

46a [ 


Xaptv, 

--- 

- - 4da | 

€are /x cod aAv€Lv, 

2ia, 

II 

a tat, iVvou/xai. 

Pe \II 


Note the contraction. 130—5 All in synapheia. 

132 

Correp- 


^35 


tion in pvyyavzi. 133 Synecphonesis ofp.17 ov, as often. 136 Hiatus 
after the interjection. 


134-5 illustrates the characteristically (though not exclu¬ 
sively) Sophoclean trick of following an acatalectic tetrameter 
with a colon which does not start on a princeps, so that we 
have to change step. Cf. OT 171 f. ^da | x^u A ||; El. 125 k 
4da\jia . 7 This practice goes against the normal principle of 
Greek metre that successive princeps positions are not separ¬ 
ated within the period by more than two shorts or one long. 
There are several examples in Euripides, especially at the end 
of a strophe; so also in Ar. Nub. 288-90, 


aAA’ avoaeiodfievau vecfos opfSpLOV ^da | 

adavaras 18 ids eTTL 8 o'jf.ieda jda [ 

TrjAeoKOTTcm 6p.fj.aTL yafav. — Z) — in 

Resolution of a dactyl to ^ ^ ^ may occur in E. Andr. 490 
(nalSd re Svappovos epcSos virep ~ 482 cfavAore pas (fpevos 
avroKparovs), and twice in Ar. Eccl. 1171 (-criA^>io-TiJpop.e- 
AiTo/caTa-/ceyu/Lievo-/ciy'Ae7Ti-). 

In a couple of places hiatus occurs at the end of an 
acatalectic dactylic tetrameter or hexameter, although the 

7 When it is an iambic colon, it sometimes starts with a metron of the form - uu u - 
as if to deceive the ear over the transition. 
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verse is technically in synapheia with what follows. This is an 
indication that these lengths were semi-independent units of 
composition in the poet’s mind. 

I. DACTYLO-EPITRITE 

D/e (see p. 43) is absent from the genuine plays of Aeschylus; it 
is used several times in PV, in the earlier plays of Sophocles and 
Euripides (very little after 415), in Rhesus , and occasionally in 
Old and Middle Comedy. 

Like Simonides (p. 44), the dramatists use the ithyphallic 
(the catalectic of E ), both at strophe-end and elsewhere 
(perhaps always with period-end). Sometimes the colon is 
| - ith I, which could also be called 1 2ia A | (just as — E = 2ia), but 
it is convenient to use the notation which indicates that the 
‘link-syllable’ is normally long. The catalectics of e and x e, 
namely — and ^ —, are also found, though rarely. 

Colon-division often coincides with word-division, as in E. 
Med. 410-20 throughout: 

ava> TTOTajxwv lepdsv \ yaspovdi nayai, X D | — e — | 

Kal SiVa j Kal rravra TrdX.iv crrpefieTCu. e \ — D || 

dvSpd.cn p.ev SdXicu | fiovXal, 9 e<l>v S’ D j — e \ 

OVK€Tl TTLOTLS dptipe' D X | 

rav S’ ip-dv | evKXeiav eyeiv fdtordv \ 

orpeijiovoi. (fsap-ac e| — D\ — e — 1 | 

epxerm \ rTp-d yvvaucetau yever 'e[ — E || - 

ovkctl SvGKeXaSos | (fid.p.d. yvvaiKas e£ei. D \ — ith\\\ 

Within the period, e\ -D and D\-D are more common 
caesuras than e-\ D, D - \D, word-break being more readily 
admitted after the link-syllable when it is short. (D ^\D 
sometimes responds with D\—D, or e^\D with e\-D.) 

Resolution early in the e-colon ( ) and contraction 

early in the D-colon (— — — u u —) occur occasionally. There is 
no responsion of resolved with unresolved or of contracted with 
uncontracted. 

Abnormal cola appear in places, especially - ( A D) 

continuing with ^-x or ^-w-x or dactylically 
uw—(wu—). There are two apparent cases of the irregular 
responsion ^ ^ - x w ; 
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PV 535 aAAa /.ioi t68’ efj.fj.evoi. ~ 543 Iblax yvajfjdi oefirfi. 

E. Andr. 1035 xreavcuv fiarpos (fcovevs ~ 1045 /cat 7rpos 
evKapTrovs yvas. 

The text is suspect at 1035, t* ut the metrical anomaly has 

a parallel in Bacchylides (see p. 44). 

The strophe usually begins with ( x )D, but seldom ends 
with a dactylic colon. (—) ith is the commonest ending; next 
comes ‘double e’ in various forms ( x E-, E 7 , (e)ee, ee A ). 
Occasionally an aeolic colon may appear in the penultimate or 
closing position in the strophe. Sometimes D/e strophes 
modulate into iambic, or have iambic passages in them. 

J. POLYMETRY 

It has been mentioned that the dramatists often swing from one 
type of metre into another within the limits of a strophe. The 
greatest diversity is found in some of the long astrophic 
monodies and lyric dialogues which are a feature of the last 
plays of Euripides and Sophocles. The great advantage of 
astrophic composition to the tragedian was that the words did 
not at any point have to fit into a predetermined melodic 
frame, while the melody could be shaped throughout to express 
all the emotional nuances of the words. Polymetry was a 
natural resource in these circumstances. 

S. Phil. 1169—217 is a good example of the technique. It 
begins in iambics, then turns to ionics in mid-sentence at 1175. 
They continue to 1185. Then: 


0L 

ai’af ai’af - 8a.lf.iajv Salftcov airoXcoX’ 

6 rdXas'jan | 


? / / / } » > > O f 

CO 7 TOVS 7 TOVS, TL G €T €V pLCOL 

gU 


revlja) ran fieroiriv raXas; 

gl 1 

1190 

d> ^evoi, eXder’ eiTTfXvSes avdis- 

4^a, | 

XO. 

tI pe^ovres O-XXokotojl 

gl"\ 


yvdjfidt. tojv Trapos (Lv -rrpovcfaaives', 

4da A || 


After a few more aeolic cola, dactylic tetrameters flow from 
1196 to 1207 (one of them augmented to a hexameter, 
1201-2). Here is the concluding part of the passage: 
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01. xpc! jt’ d-770 -navra. /cat apOpa re/xai x e P^‘ 

4da\ 


(ftovai fiovai voo? 7 / 877 . 

flag" || 

I2IO 

XO. tl Trore; 01. irarepa pLarevcuv. 

II 


XO. ttol yas; 01. e? °Al8ov 

1 1 


ov yap ev cf>dei y’ ert. 

Ik || 


d) 770 At? 7roAt? 77arpta, 

gH\ 


77c<j? av etatSotpu a’ aOAios y’ dvr/p, 

E 2 1 

1215 

o? ye aav Alttojv Lepdv At/SaS’ eydpOLS 

c 

b 


efjdv AavaoiS apwyog; 

hag\\ 


» i If/ > 

er ouoev ct/.u - 

pe\ II 


Iambics, ionics, anapaests, aeolics, dactyls, and dactylo- 
epitrite—everything except cretics and dochmiacs. 

We do not know to what extent different metrical types were 
bound up with different musical modes, but it is probable that 
the singers and accompanists of such passages had also to 
execute harmonic modulations. These were a feature of the 
‘new music’ of the second half of the fifth century. 8 


8 Cf. I. Henderson in The Mew Oxford History of Music , i (1957), 393 f- 



VI. THE LATER CENTURIES 


The lyric metres of drama and of other fifth-century poetry 
(especially Pindar) represent Greek metre at its most elaborate 
and difficult. Once one has achieved some understanding of 
them, the metrical practice of the following thousand years is 
comparatively simple to understand. Few new metres appear, 
and those that do are easily related to existing categories. In 
general the picture is one of simplification and narrowing. 
Some forms of metre become stereotyped, while others, such as 
dactylic lyric and dochmiac, fall into disuse. 1 Altogether lyric 
metres play less of a role: poetic literature is increasingly 
dominated by the three main stichic metres, the dactylic 
hexameter, the elegiac couplet, and to a lesser extent the 
iambic trimeter. Here the metrician’s interest focuses on the 
technical refinement which the best of the later poets display. 

Considering the length of the period under review, one is 
struck by the general stability of the scene and the paucity of 
real innovation. But as the centuries rolled by, a fundamental 
change in the Greek language began to take effect. This was 
the change in the nature of the word accent. In classical Greek 
it was a tonal or pitch accent, a feature inherited from Indo- 
European. Each word (except for most of the appositives) 
contained one syllable that enjoyed special prominence, and 
this prominence was expressed not by stress but by enunciation 
on a higher note than neighbouring unaccented syllables. The 
tonal accent had no effect on the metre. 2 But from the 
Hellenistic period onward the accent gradually acquired an 
element of stress, and this led to a tendency to make accented 
syllables longer and unaccented syllables shorter. The tradi¬ 
tional clear opposition between long and short syllables began 
to break down in the spoken language, and by about the third 

J Outside drama, dochmiacs recur only in the Grenfell Erotic Fragment (CA 177), a 
melodramatic aria of the Hellenistic period. There are four or fi ve short dactylic pieces 
from various periods. 

2 With the doubtful exception of one or two isolated and anomalous passages in 
drama where short and mostly accented syllables stand in princeps positions. The 
accent did influence the melodic line in astrophic song (c£ p. 66). 
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century ad it seems to have more or less disappeared. For 
anyone reciting 

’IXiodev p,e <f>epu>v avefxos KiKOi’eocn neXaaaev 

in the altered pronunciation of that time (Iliothen me feron anemos 
Kikonesi pel as en), the metrical pattern simply ceased to exist, as 
it does in all modern Greek reading of classical verse. 3 A 
continuing tradition of education preserved understanding of 
classical prosody, and many poets went on writing more or less 
correct quantitative verse. They continued to do so till well 
into the Middle Ages; but it had become a very artificial 
exercise. The linguistic foundations on which the whole edifice 
had rested since prehistoric times had crumbled away. 

The effect of accent on metre appears in three forms: 

1. From the late Hellenistic period it is observable that some 
poets, while writing in strict quantitative metre, seek or avoid 
an accented syllable in certain positions at or near the colon- or 
line-end. 

2. From the third century ad we encounter some unskilful 
verse in which the poet appears to have a definite quantitative 
scheme in view, but offends against it, particularly by treating 
an accented short syllable as long or an unaccented long as 
short. 

3. In the fourth or fifth century new forms of metre come 
into use, at least in the Church, in which only accents, not 
quantities, are regulated. 

A further general phenomenon that deserves remark in- verse 
of the Imperial period is the weakening of synapheia in 
unsophisticated poetry. After Lucian we never find synapheia 
between successive lines of verse. Even cola within a line are 
sometimes treated as metrically independent. Unskilled writers 
more often leave hiatus between words than elide them, and 
skilled ones, while avoiding hiatus, generally make less use 
than earlier poets of the various ways of rr difying the prosody 
of words through juxtaposition (elision, correption, synecpho- 
nesis, consonant clusters). 


3 It is regrettable that Greek educators, with their deep interest in their classical 
literature, show so little concern with its true sound and rhythm. 
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A. LYRIC METRES 


The polymetry which we have seen in drama of the late fifth 
century was also characteristic of the dithyrambic poets of that 
age. The main text is Timotheus’ Persae (PMG 788—91). It 
began with a hexameter, perhaps several. In the long papyrus 
fragment, 11. 1—126 and 139—77 are predominantly iambic, 
with occasional choriambs and some trochaic segmentation, 
but also occasional cretic, dochmiac, dactylic, anapaestic, and 
aeolic sequences; 127-38 and 178—201 are mainly aeolic, with 
some iambics and dactyls, and in the conclusion (202—40) 
Timotheus settles down completely into aeolic, largely gl and 
ph in alternation, either divided or dovetailed. Such elaborate 
compositions by musical virtuosi, however, are not typical of 
fourth-century song. 

Dactylo-epitrite 

D/e became the usual metre for what may be called educated 
bourgeois lyric in the fourth and third centuries. Poems in this 
category include Philoxenus’ Deipnon (PMG 836), Aristotle’s 
Hymn to Virtue (PMG 842), Cercidas’ Meliambi, and several of 
the hymns and paeans preserved by inscriptions and collected 
in Powell’s Collectanea Alexandrina. They seem generally to have 
been astrophic. The metrical structure is usually simple, with 
the great majority of cola marked out by word-division. The 
link-syllable is seldom absent, so that the rhythm tends to be 
very smooth, indeed facile. Rising starts (<-/ w — ^ — .,,) are 

common. 

After about 190 bc D/e fades out of sight. 


Iambic and trochaic 

Most ritual chants and formulae used in religious ceremonies, 
children’s games, etc, are in simple iambic or iambo-choriam- 
bic rhythms, e.g. 


PMG 854 voov vaov <L plXe Zev Kara rfjs 
apovpas. 

876c xeAixeAcuva, rl 7 roleis ev Tan pLeauu; 

v — J. \ / — 

::epta /xapuo/xat /cat KpoKav 

MiAr/oldv. 

::o S’ exyovos aov rt 7 rolcuv and)Aero; 


Ik | ar 

7 ia l ch\ia\\ 
A a a ia I 

Ja | ia || 
ia J ch \ ia || 
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:: Aev/cav dp’ Ittttojv els 8 a.Aa.aaav 
a.Aa.TO. 

879.3 e/c/ce^u-i-at- xdAei deov. 


3 ia II 
ch I ia 


Such ‘carmina popularia’ are difficult to date; some of them 
perhaps go back to the classical period or even earlier. 

Many of the Carmina Anacreontea, which were composed 
at various dates between the late Hellenistic age and the fifth 
century ad, use the hemiambic metre, basically a catalectic 
iambic dimeter, x - w-w—1|. In some cases the verses are 
grouped in four-line stanzas. In certain poems there is 
occasional anaclasis giving the forms — ^ —1| (= ar) or 
x — ^ ^ — 1 | (= ph). Greater freedoms occur in some of the 
later poems (shown to be later by the presence of false 
quantities): the hemiambs are interspersed with acatalectic 
iambic dimeters and anacreontics. The influence of accent 
shows itself in these later poems in a tendency to avoid ending 
the line with a proparoxytone word, paroxytones being most 
favoured. 

Simple iambic and trochaic dimeters, acatalectic and 
catalectic, are used in some of the poems (or rather songs) of 
Mesomedes ( GDK 2, Hadrianic period), trochaics also in the 
Hymn to Pan inscribed at Epidaurus (PMG 936). This poem 
ends with what looks like a syncopated dimeter, 


u> lrj IJav IJav. 


- w- L L 


Otherwise, syncopation is found in post-classical verse only in 
the song of Seikilos, a simple quatrain inscribed with ffiusical 
notation in perhaps the first century ad (GVI 1955 = 
Pohlmann 18): 


oaov palvov 
fXTjbev oAlos av Avttov • 
vpos oAlyov earl to ^t)v 
to t(Aos 6 xpovos dnaiTei. 


u-L|L L || 
-v^-^-L|| 

KJ uu — w — i_ || 

w uw w ww w - L III 


j A ia A J| 



Cretic-paeonic 

There had probably been a long tradition of cretic-paeonic 
hymns at Delphi. 4 It is reflected in two astrophic paeans by 

4 Cf. h. Ap. 514-9; PMG 950(a), ( b ); 1031 (invocation of Dionysus at a Av/xe/Wos 
aywv'. tetrameters in the form ' J ''cr' J ' J cr' J ' J cr cr ). 
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Athenian poets performed at Delphi in 127 bc and recorded 
with musical notation ( CA 141 ff. = Pohlmann 19, 20). The 
periods are of no fixed length: 

Aiyu Se Aojtos (3pe/j.cuv aloAoLS p.[e]Aeow dnSav KpeKec 5 CT \\ 
Xpvoea 8’ a8vdpov[s Kt]dapis vpvoiaiv avafxeX ttztcu- 5 cr \\ 

6 8e [reyvrr]djv TTporras eayios AddiSa Aay[d)v 
rov KidapL^aei kAvtov 7raf8a p.eyaAov [idto? 

— «-> w 77a] p' a.Kpovi<j)ri rovSe irayov, ap.[/3 por’ atfievoe’ os] 

Trial dvarois TTpo<f>aL vei[s Aoyta, Tp] 17708a p.avrefov tus 

e[iAes ov e<f>p]ovp€L SpaKuiv. 2/cr|| 

The order of frequency of the four possible forms of metron is 

— *w> —J — UJ WUj W — 5 uu ww. 

In Mesomedes’ short hymn to Isis ( GDK 2.5) the metron 
may also take the novel forms — w, w w - w, or w — w u, the 
time-values being regrouped by anaclasis. The song is 
composed in dimeters with synapheia throughout. No later 
example of cretic-paeonic occurs. 

Aeolic 

Aeolic survives into Hellenistic times especially for festival 
compositions of a conventional kind. The structure is always 
simple and clear, usually glyconics in short strophes with a 
pherecratean close. The anaclastic form of the glyconic 
(OO- x gl") becomes increasingly frequent, as in this 

example from Corinna (PMG 654 iii 12-21): 

rav 8 e 7777801 [v rpis p-]ev eyt 
/Jed? 7raret[p 77avTo>]v fiaoiAevs, 

Tpf? 8e 7 rdvr[o) yap.e] fxeSojv 
n[oTl8dujv, t]6lv 8e 8 ovlv 5 
Ovfios XeKr[pa ] Kparovvl, [[[ 
rav 8’ lav Mr/[as] ay adds 
7777s 'Epp.ds' ov[r]a> yap "Epajs 
kt) Kovirpis TTiderav, nebs 
ev 86p.cos fiavras Kpov<f>a8av 
/rcupas ivvl’ iAeodr). [[[ 

The only straight glyconic here is the third line of the second 
stanza. 

5 In the Boeotian orthography ov is used both for short and for long u\ SoviV = hvtiv. 
So also with Koxmpis and Kpou<f>d&tiv. 
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The little hymn to the Mother of the Gods inscribed at Epidau- 
rus ( PMG 935) seems to have been in quatrains of three tele- 
silleans and a reizianum. The prefatory poem of Corinna’s song- 
collection ( PMG 655) and the concluding prayer of Limenius’ 
Paean (CA 150 = Pohlmann 20) are in stichic glyconics without 
strophic structure; Limenius at least ended with a pherecratean, 
and the same can probably be assumed for Corinna. 

Ionic 

Ionic continues both in religious and in popular use, 
developing some new variants. In the astrophic paean of 
Isyllus (CA 133, late fourth century bc) there is some anaclasis, 
but not much; no contraction; a good deal of resolution, w w — 

is often replaced by — w-^— w — W W ? — V_2 WW — ), and twice by 

(cf. p. 63). ^ ^ — appears three times, all at sentence- 
end and presumably period-end. Here is an excerpt: 

V_2 w-w w ww 

— w w- I 

w w w w-w-| 

W w-w w — | 

ww-|ww-|| 

— w w w — | w u- I 

w W — w w- I 

^ W — u|u W-I 

w W — w w- I 

- W--L 

W w-V_/-1 

In a papyrus poem (CA 185 no. 7) we find some contraction of 
the biceps, which in combination with other licences produces 
metra of the novel forms — ww ww and — - w. 

We cannot now be surprised if we meet metra of the form 
---uu (the so-called ionic a maiore ); and we do meet them, 
together with ww— ; -w — ——, and anaclastic 

dimeters, in the Dictaean Hymn to the Kouros (CA 160, fourth 
or third century): 

— r — f 

rav tol KpeKOfxev ttolktl 01 
pei^avres ap.’ avAoio tv 
/cat ordvres delSopev reov 
ap<j>l fiajpdv evepKT). 


<PAeyvds S’, os TrarpiS’ 

’EirCSavpov evcuev, 
dvyarepa MdAov yapei, rav 
’Eparaj yeivaro /raryp, 
KAeocfir/pd S’ ovopdodrj- 
£k S( &Aeyva yever’ AiyAa- 

ToS’ €7T OiVVpOV TO /cdAAoj 

Se Kopcovis e-rreKAr/dT]. 
ko.ti.8u)v S’ 6 j(pvooTo£os 
<5of/3oj €V MdAov SopLOLS TTap- 
Oevidv wpdv eAvoev. 
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A very flexible form ofstichic verse called the sotadean (after 
Sotades, a poet of the early third century bc) enjoyed a 
considerable vogue for several centuries, being associated with 
low-class entertainment, especially of a salacious sort, but also 
used for moralizing and other serious verse. The scheme is 



It can be described as a catalectic tetrameter of decomposed 
ionics. In the following example (ps.-Sotad. 8) I have marked 
off the metra with the sign ': 

tt}s rvxys aKo'neiv See to pee'yearov ws e'Aarrov, 

/cat to per/ 7r a pov per/ deXeev-' oi>8i yap aov'iarev. 
ape<f>OTepa peeve tv ovk olSev' eoTTjKe yap'ovSev. 
av ttAovoios'cov Kad’ rjpee'pav OKO-Trrjes To'TrXeeov, 
is roaovTOv'el irevexpos,' is oaov el ne' peaaos. 
tus Treves de'Xee axeev, /catVAouato? nXe'ov cr^etv, 
taov exovaLv'aiiTaiv al'ifjvxal to pee' pepevav. 

The contrast between this Protean metre and the strict 
ionics of Corinna (PMG 654 i 11-52) could not be greater. 
Each of her strophes has five dimeters of the unvarying 
form — • followed by the hypercatalectic 

ww ww-w III . 

The combination of a dimeter with a catalectic dimeter, 

OO — — — | ej — ||, 

makes the ‘galliambic’, used particularly in connection with 
the cult of Cybele (as in Catullus’ poem 63). 

The most popular and enduring of ionic verses is the dimeter, 
the anacreontic. The common form is —1|; several 

of the Anacreon tea have this throughout. Others admit 

ww — —1| (and occasionally ^ ■-> -^ —) as variations. 

In others again the initial double short may be contracted, or 
the second long resolved. In a few the verses are arranged in 
stanzas of three, four, or five lines. Anacreontics continued to be 
written into Byzantine times. By then the accent was important: 
there was a strong preference for accented syllables in the fourth 
and especially the seventh position of the line: w w — C — w — —. 
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Anapaestic 

Anapaests were little used in the Hellenistic period but became 
somewhat more common under the Empire, especially for 
hymns (including some Christian ones). Several of these 
illustrate the tendency remarked above (p. 69) towards short 
independent metrical units without synapheia. The first hymn 
of the fourth-century bishop Synesius, for example, consists of 
734 anapaestic monometers, any of which may have hiatus or 
brevis in longo at the end: 

riro? 6 f.if.ia aotpov, 
tlvos ofifia ttoXv, 

120 rats' cats arepoTTals 
avaKOTTTOfievov, 
ov KarafLvaei; 
areve? 8 e Spaxeiv 
€771 OOVS TTVpcrOVS 

125 difus ovSe deois- 

An anapaestic scheme underlies the 

so-called Berlin Paean (GDK 52 = Pohlmann 30, c. 160 ad), 
which is preserved with musical notation. But the tempo was 
slow and stately, and taken at half speed the scheme becomes 

- u -- u |-u II 

The syllables of the text are all long, but those in the positions 
marked U were tetrasemes, sung at twice the lengthof theothers 
(cf. p. 40). The verse of seven long syllables used in 
Mesomedes’ hymn to Physis (GDK 2. 4) and the third hymn of 
Synesius is probably to be interpreted similarly as a slow 
anapaestic dimeter, 

- u || 

Another common metre in the second and third centuries is 
the apokroton, 

- J J. 

In some texts it alternates freely with the paroemiac, 
ro-uu-uu — II, and here we know that the final — was 
sung _l so that it was rhythmically equivalent to 
Mesomedes 11. 1-4: 
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eXe<f>avTOS eir’ ovari kwvcoi/j 
\ > \ — / 

7 rrepov ov nrepov iotclto ceccov, 

c f)a.TO 8’ d(f>pova fivdov “a^iWra/zai, 

fidpos ov yap epov Svvaaa l (bepeiv.” 

Synesius uses a shorter form WW - V-/ V-/ — v_/ — || for three of his 

hymns. 

B. BOOK LYRIC 

In the Hellenistic period, especially during the third century, 
many book-poets experimented with verse-forms derived from 
archaic monody. They were not in general concerned to write 
pseudo-song, either strophic or astrophic, but rather to widen 
the repertory of stichic and distichic metres available for 
literary purposes. 

In some cases the metre reflects an avowed choice of model, 
as when Theocritus in poems 28-31 uses the Lesbian metres 
and gt* for poems written in Lesbian dialect. 28. 1—4: 

yXavKas to (biXepTd’ dAa/card dchpov Adavaas 
yvvai^iv voos oiKwbeXlds alow InafioXos, 
depaeta’ dup.Lv vfidprT] ttoXlv is NeiXeos dyXaav, 

07777 a Kvtt pibos ipov KaXdfuv yXcopov irrr’ d77dAco. 

From 29.39 onwards he actually affects the old double-short 
form of the aeolic base, which had generally been abandoned 
since the fifth century. Callimachus in his Iamboi uses metres 
derived from the early iambographers: the choliambic, the 
trochaic trimeter catalectic, and two novel epodic combina¬ 
tions from Archilochian and Hipponactean elements, choliam¬ 
bic + 2ia in Iamb. 5 and jia + ithyphallic in Iamb. 6-7. Other 
poets take over Archilochian combinations as they are. Epodic 
structures, some of them new, are quite frequent in epigram at 
this period, in lieu of the usual elegiacs. 

Quite a wide range of aeolic and iambic verses were used 
stichically. Again, some of them are novel, like the catalectic 
iambic octameter ofBoiscus, SH 233: 

Bolokos a770 KvI,lkov, KaLvov ypacf>evs ttolt)[ taros, 
t ov OKTairovv evpcbv oTLyov tpoCfian tlOtjol Scbpov. ■ ■ 

Boiscus’ self-conscious pride in his invention is indicative of 
these poets’ attitude. 
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Few of these metres proved to be of lasting interest. Two that 
did continue in use into the Roman period were 

- x - ^ ^ ^ - w — (gl ia n ) ‘phalaecian’ 6 

and 

— x —vjw — o—|— x— ^ ^ — (gl | ph) ‘priapean’. 

There was also the hemiambic, which has been dealt with 
above. In the third century ad Diogenes Laertius experi¬ 
mented again with epodic metres. Gregory of Nazianzus used 
them occasionally, and they appear in a couple of inscriptions. 

Another metre that deserves mention is the myuric or 
mouse-tailed hexameter. The Homeric line 

Tpojes 8’ ippTyrjaav ottojj idov aloXov ocfilv 

(II. 12.208) was usually regarded as showing a metrical anom¬ 
aly, penultimate short, and was described as p.vovpos or p,e 1- 
ovpos . 7 From at least the first century hexameters of this type 
were composed systematically, though not, so far as we know, 
for long or very serious poems. There is sometimes accentual 
regulation so that the verse ends either with a paroxytone word 
or a perispomenon (a falling tone in either case). 

Later, myuric paroemiacs were popular, as in this little piece 
from about 200 ad ( GDK 3): 

vavTai fiadvKvp.aTo8p6p.CH, txd — ^ kj C — 

dAtojv Tpircuvcs v8ara>v, 

/cat iVetAd/rat yXvKv 8 popoi., 
tol yeXwvra irXeovTes vSarrj, 
ttjv ovyKpiotv eljrare <fi[Xoi 
neXa-yovs /cat NeiXov yovipov. 

Note that each line ends with a paroxytone, and that in the last 
line the unaccented -ov of NelXov is treated as if short. 

C. TRADITIONAL STICHIC METRES 
The hexameter 

Hexameters remain the usual medium of narrative, didactic, 
and oracular verse, besides being used for hymns, bucolic 

6 This is the metre of Catullus’ hendecasyllables. 

7 In fact o<f)iv had probably been pronounced onfav. 
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poetry, satire, laments, and other things. From the early third 
century bc many poets, at Alexandria and elsewhere, strive for 
greater smoothness in their versification by avoiding unusual 
rhythms and too many short words, and by restricting licences 
such as hiatus. Individual poets differ a good deal in the 
restraints which they impose upon themselves. In many re¬ 
spects Callimachus represents the peak of refinement attained 
in this period. 

The main features of the Callimachean hexameter are as 
follows: 

1. A high proportion of feminine caesuras; no lines without a 
caesura in the third foot. 

2. Sense-pauses normally limited to the following positions: 

-uu|-|uu-|u|u-uu|-uu-|. 

3. A higher proportion of ‘dactylic’ feet (uncontracted 
biceps) than in Homer, especially in the fourth foot. Word-end 
after a dactylic fourth foot, already quite frequent in Homer 
(47% of lines), becomes a conspicuous feature of Alexandrian 
and later versification (63% in Callimachus, 74% in Theocri¬ 
tus’ bucolic poems), and is known as the bucolic caesura. 8 Call. 
H. 1. 1-5: 

Zrjvos €01 rt K€v a\\o irapa crnovSrjicnv aei'Seiv 
Xidi'ov rj 6 eov avrov, del peyav, | aiev ava/cra, 

TJriXayovcov eXarrjpa, Siko-ottoXov | OvpavlSrjiot; 

TT<J)S KO.I MV, A LKTdCoV deiOOpCV | Tj€ AvKCUOV; 
ev Soirj 1 paXa dvp os, in el yevos\dp.(f>ripi.oTOv. 

The fifth line here is an example of a type affected by some 
Alexandrian poets, where the fourth-foot dactyl is followed by 

a tetrasyllable word scanning-x . This sort of line is 

known as onovSeia^cuv. 

The unusual rhythms that Callimachus avoids include: 

1. Offences against Hermann’s Bridge (p. 21). 

2. Word-end following contracted fourth biceps (Naeke’s 
Law), as e.g. in the Homeric line 

ovXop.evrjv, rj p.vpi .Mycuofs | dXye’ edr/Kev. 


8 Or bucolic diaeresis; but this is a modern pedantry. See CQ, 32 ( 1982 ) 292 . 
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3. Word-end between the shorts of the second foot, or at the 
end of the second foot, when there is no word-end at the end of 
the first foot. Each of the following Homeric lines would offend 
against this principle: 

frfjvLv aei 8 e | 9 ea flTjArjldSeoj AxiAijos. 

AttoAAojvi | ava/cri, rov r/VKopos re/ce Atjtcu. 
rj yap otopai. | avSpa yoAcuaepev, os peya ndvrajv. 
of 9 ’ 'YTTo 9 r)($as | elyou, evKTipevov nroAU 9 pov. 

4. Word-end after the fifth princeps except when the word 
scans |u-uu-|. Call. H. 4.311 is a striking exception: 

naai<f>dr)s /cat yvapmov eS os ckoAlov | Aafivpiv 9 ov. 

5. | — — | ending in the fourth princeps unless bucolic caesura 
follows. Masculine caesura is normally followed by | — | ^ ^ | or 

— [ or | SKD — ^ y-> [. 

Elision of nouns, adjectives and verbs is restricted. There is 
only one instance in Call. H. 3. 1-100, as against nineteen in 
II. 1.1-100. 

In the Imperial period the better poets continued to culti¬ 
vate the refi nement of the Alexandrian hexameter, and in the 
fifth and sixth centuries Nonnus and his followers raised it to 
new heights. In Nonnus, besides the above restrictions, the 
following apply (not all without exception): 

1. Not more than one biceps is contracted before the caesura, 

nor after it. Contraction of the fifth biceps is avoided alto¬ 
gether. i.-'_ 

2. Elision is confined to indeclinable words. 

3. Hiatus, and lengthening of a short open fi nal syllable by 
an initial liquid consonant, are restricted to certain stereotyped 
expressions and occasional borrowings from Homer or Apollo¬ 
nius Rhodius. 

4. Words that naturally or potentially end - ^ | (e.g. 77-oAAd, 
aAAos, Tprixeiav) are hardly ever placed so that the final syllable 
is lengthened, except for oxytone trisyllables at the beginning 
of the line, e.g. Nonn. D. 42. 43 

0 <j> 9 aAp 6 s 7 rpoKeAev 9 os iyUvero rrop 9 pos epcuTcov. 

A similar restriction applies to words with a long penultimate 
that end in -01 and -at; so, for example, Nonn. D. 8. 349, 
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els yo.jj.ov adp-rjoau juvvd>pios eArrero vvpprj, 

is exceptional. In the case of proparoxytones the embargo is 
absolute. Evidently such words had quite lost the length of 
their final syllables in ordinary speech, and it went too much 
against the grain to scan them according to classical rules. 

Other details of the versification of Nonnus and his followers 
reflect the importance of the accent and its influence on 
quantity. When they contract the biceps, they show a bias in 
favour of accented rather than unaccented long syllables; the 
latter must have tended to sound too short. Before a masculine 
caesura we normally find a paroxytone word with a long vowel 
in the final syllable. Before a feminine caesura oxytones are 
avoided unless there is word-end after the second princeps, 
— v_/ — | KjyJ * — |. At line-end proparoxytones are avoided, and 

so are oxytones of more than two syllables in which the last 
vowel is short. 

The elegiac couplet 

Elegiacs are the standard metre for epigram, and until the first 
century ad are often chosen for longer poems, especially ones 
drawing on sub-heroic legend or containing medical prescrip¬ 
tions. 

In the Hellenistic period, versification is in general rather 
stricter than in hexameter poets. Hiatus is restricted, and less 
use is made of correption in the case of words which will fit into 
the verse without it, i.e. those shaped (... ^ —. In particu¬ 
lar, the place before the feminine caesura in the hexameter is 
normally taken by a word that naturally ends — <_< |, not by one 
that only attains this shape by correption or elision. Similarly, 
at the caesura of the pentameter there is after the late third 
century bc a perceptible tendency to favour syllables contain¬ 
ing a long vowel or diphthong rather than those whose length 
depends on a suitable word following the caesura. 

At the same time there is a gradually increasing tendency to 
avoid ending the pentameter with an accented syllable. 

After about ad 50 standards of versification become rather 
laxer; in the third and fourth centuries a surprising freedom 
develops with regard to hiatus or brevis in longo at the caesura of 
the pentameter. The phenomenon is analogous to failures of 
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synapheia between cola noted elsewhere in this chapter. The 
sixth-century poets collected in Agathias’ Cycle return to a 
much stricter technique, showing in their hexameters the same 
tendencies as Nonnus. But they are not as strict as he, and 
Agathias himself is less strict in his epigrams than in the 
hexameters in his preface to the collection. 

The iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter 

Trochaic tetrameters disappear from literary use except for 
gnomic verse, mainly composed in the name and manner of 
Epicharmus. They also occur occasionally in inscriptions. 

The iambic trimeter, on the other hand, remains in regular 
use, not only for drama (for as long as that went on) but also 
for epigrams, philosophical and satirical poems, and sometimes 
didactic poems on technical subjects. From the fourth century 
ad it came into more general use for hymns, encomia, narrative 
poems, and other things. Between the fourth and sixth centu¬ 
ries it was common practice for hexameter poems to be 
preceded by iambic prologues, sometimes short, sometimes 
quite lengthy. In the early seventh century George Pisides 
wrote predominantly in iambics. 

In Hellenistic tragedy and epigram, and in Lycophron’s 
Alexandra, the metre is in general rather strictly treated, with 
only occasional examples of resolution. One difference from 
classical techniques is that a short final syllable is sometimes 
lengthened by initial stop + liquid (cf. p. 17 with n. 8). An 
example occurs in the famous papyrus fragment of a historical 
drama about Gyges (TrGF ii, Adesp. 664. 21 fi): ■ 

ivel S eT i-yp-rjaaovra KavSavXrjv opdi, 
to Spaodev eyviov /cat tls 6 8' paoas dvr/p, 

and. this is one of a number of reasons for considering the piece 
post-classical. 

In philosophical, satirical, and didactic poems, trimeters in 
the freer style of comedy were used, and the trimeter as found 
in general use in late antiquity is essentially of the comic type. 
But by then the distinction between the two types was no 
longer well understood. Those who attempted tragic composi¬ 
tion under the Empire, like Lucian in his little parody Podagra, 
and whoever wrote the dreadful stopgap ending that we find in 
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our texts of Euripides’ Iphigeneia in Aulis (1578-629), admitted 
several features that belong to the comic trimeter (anapaestic 
feet, breach of Porson’s Law, and in pseudo-Euripides’ case 
lines without caesura, not to mention false quantities). 

From the first century bc there developed a tendency to 
avoid an accented syllable at the end of the trimeter. For a long 
time paroxytone and proparoxytone endings were found 
equally acceptable; but in the time of George Pisides (and 
perhaps under his influence) the paroxytone alternative be¬ 
came standard. 9 

The choliambic 

The ‘limping’ trimeter was revived in the late fourth century 
bg. It was associated specifically with Hipponax, and used in 
poems felt to carry on the spirit of the Ionian iambus (Call. 
Iamb. 1-4 and 13, Herondas) as well as for various other 
purposes. 

Pure iambic endings no longer appear, with one doubtful 
exception in Phoenix of Colophon. The ischiorrhogic ending 

-II occurs only about once in 24 lines in Herondas, and is 

avoided altogether by Callimachus. Callimachus also avoids 
anapaestic feet, and is very sparing with resolution. 

In the first century ad Babrius adopted this metre for his 
Aesopic fables. 10 He admits anapaests freely in the first foot, 
but only rarely elsewhere. He does not use ischiorrhogics. The 
influence of the accent is very clear: he invariably has an 
accented syllable in the penultimate position. This syllable 
usually, and the final syllable nearly always, contains a long 
vowel or diphthong. Thus the verse of Hipponax quoted on 
P- 30 , 

ttclAcu yap avroiis mpoaSeKOVTai. ^aa/covre?. 


9 Pisides also shows accentual preferences within the verse. He seldom puts a 

proparoxytone word before penthemimeral caesura, but prefers them before hephthe- 
mimeral caesura, unless the verse ends proparoxytone. The syllable following a 
hephthemimeral caesura is regularly unaccented. The predominant forms of his 
trimeter are thus {' = accented, '= unaccented): < 

f x— o~ x|— o-X 
\ x — o - x-C/| - x — C—. 

10 It also appears in parts of the Alexander Romance, and in a number of epitaphs 
and other inscriptions down to the early third century ad. 
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is un-Babrian in four respects: ischiorrhogy, proparoxytone 
ending, and short vowels in the last two syllables. 

D. CONCLUSION 

The period covered by this short survey reaches down to the 
seventh century (George Pisides). Subsequently the iambic 
trimeter remained the main verse-form, and Pisides an influen¬ 
tial model; but prosody as correct as his was never achieved 
again. Long before his time it had become an academic 
requirement with no meaning for the ear. The metre became in 
effect 

xxxxxjxxrxxxxx, 

no longer an ‘iambic trimeter’ but ‘the Byzantine dodecasyl- 
lable’. With the loss of distinction between long and short, 
resolution became incomprehensible, an unwelcome disturb¬ 
ance of the rhythm by supernumerary syllables, and after 
Pisides it scarcely occurs. 

Thus Greek metre came full circle. It developed in the 
beginning by the imposition of quantitative patterns upon 
neutral, syllable-counting verses marked only by a regular 
cadence. Now, two thousand years later, quantity ceased to be 
significant and the patterns dissolved. So far as the ear was 
concerned, all that was left was the count of syllables—in the 
case of the trimeter, 5+7 or 7 + 5—and a habitual cadence 
now marked by accent. The way was clear for new patterns' to 
form, based on the contrast of unaccented and accented. 
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An asterisk indicates a page on which a definition may be found. 

Acatalectic, 5*. 

Accent, prominence given to a particular syllable in a word by high 
pitch and/or stress. 2, 61, 68 f., 71, 74, 77, 79 f., 82 f. 

Acephalous, ‘headless’, applied to verses lacking a syllable at the 
beginning (e.g. a telesillean could be called an acephalous gly- 
conic), and also to hexameters with a short syllable in the first 
princeps. 

Adonean, 33*. 

Aeolic, 33*, 40-2, 44-6, 58 f., 70, 72 f., 76. 

Alcaic strophe, 34 f. 

Anaclasis, 8*, 26, 33 f., 40 f., 54, 58 f., 62 f., 71-4. 

Anacreontic, the colon w w — o — w —; verse in which this predomi¬ 
nates. 33, 71, 74. 

Anapaest, the sequence w w —; the anapaestic metron is 
ww ^ oct sj±j. Marching anapaests, 2g f., 38, 48 f., 75 f. Sung 
anapaests, 60 f.; among dochmiacs, 57. ‘Split’ anapaest, 26*. 

Anceps position, 5*, 52 f. Anceps syllable, 12 f.*, 17. Anceps iuxta 
anceps or iuxta breve , 37. 

Aphaeresis, 15*. 

Apokroton, 75 f. 

Appositives, 9*, 20 f., 27. 

Archebulean, the verse 00 — ^ ^ ^ ^ — w w — w —. *■. 

Aristophanean, 33*, 53 f. - 

Arsis (opp. thesis), in correct usage the up beat, marked in ancient 
musical texts by a point above each note contained in the arsis. 

Asclepiad, a choriambically expanded glyconic ( g / c ),. i.e. 

0 O-uu-'-uu-u-. ‘Greater asclepiad’ = gl x , i.e. O O - o y — 

• — — • — KJ KJ — —. 

Asynarteta, 32. 

Baccheus [^aKx^os), 52*, 56-8. 

Base (aeolic), 6*, 33*, 40, 44, 76. 

Biceps, 6*, 20, 22. Biceps/anceps, 37*, 46. 

Blunt, 6*; contrast of blunt and pendant endings, 38 f. 

Brevis in longo, 4*, 24 f., 36, 43, 80. 

Bridge, 21*. 

Bucolic caesura, 21, 78* f. 
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Caesura, 4*, 9, igf., 25, 27-30, 34, 48 f., 78. 

Catalexis, 5*, 33, 39, 41, 44, 48-50, 52, 56, 60 f. 

Choliambic, 30, 76, 82 f. 

Choriamb, the sequence — ^ ^ —. Choriambic expansion, 34*, 40, 
5g. ‘Choriambic dimeter’ is a term often used for the anaclastic 
glyconic OO-x-^^ —. 

Closed syllable, 12*. 

Colarion, a little colon. 

Colon, 4*. 

Consonantalization of 1, v, 15. 

Continuant consonants, 1 1 * , 17 f. —See lengthening. 

Contraction, 2, 6*, 20, 37 f., 44 f., 59 f., 62—5, 73, 7g f. 

Correption, epic, 14*, 20, 22, 35, 69, 80;-, Attic, 17*. 

Crasis, amalgamation of vowels, especially if indicated in writing. 

I5 '. 

Cratinean, the verse -uu-g-u-]oo - x — ^ — || (~gl \gl “ A ). 

Cretic, 39, 55—8, 70—2; (syncopated iambic) 52. 

Cyclic foot, 38. 

Dactyl, the sequence - ^ ‘Dactylic’ covers both verse divisible into 
metra of this form, including that with rising start cc-uu, and 
verse in which the cola ( x ) — w ^ ^ ^ ( x ) ( x D, D, D X', 

x D x ) play a considerable role. 37, 53 f., 63—5, 68, 70. Dactylic 
tetrameter, 36 f., 64 f., 66. Dactylic expansion, 34*, 59. 

Dactylo-epitrite, 43 f., 65-7, 70. 

Diaeresis, term often used for word-end coinciding with metron- or 
colon-end. 

Digamma, 15-17, 22 f., 43. 

Dochmiac, 7, 45 f-> 53 f -» 5&dL68, 70. 

Dodecasyliable, Byzantine, 83. 

Dodrans, the colon - ^ ^ — w — or with anaclasis (dod") O O — ^ ^ . 
A. M. Dale calls the two forms dodrans A and B. 33. 

Dovetailing, linking two cola by word-overlap of one syllable. 42. 

Drag, admission (systematic or otherwise) of a long syllable in a 
position which would normally be short. 56—9. 

Elegiac couplet, 2 3 3 b 68, 80 f - 

Elegiambus, the sequence — — x — x (£> x e x), 

also called encomiologicum. 

Element, term used by P. Maas and others for what I call a position. 

Elision, 13 f., 69, 79 f. -between periods, 27, 37. 

Enclitics, see appositives. 

Encomiologicum (in modern writers also -logicus or -logus), see 
elegiambus- 
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En(h)oplian, term applied by ancient writers to rhythm involving 
the dactylic colon x — w ^ ^ ^ — ( x ), and also to cola of the 

form (,.-uu)-uu-uu-u —. Modern writers use it in various 
senses. 

Enneasyllable (aeolic), the colon x - x — w ^ ^ - (like a gly- 

conic with an extra syllable before it). 

Epirrhematic syzygy, 51 . 

Epitrite, the sequence — ^-. 

Epode (in triadic composition), 36, 50. Epodic metres, 31 f., 
7 6 f- 

Ethos of particular rhythms, 40 n. 4, 56, 61 f. 

Eupolidean, 50 

Exclamations, 16, 18, 58, 64. 

Expansion, 34*; see choriamb, dactyl. 

Falling, beginning — 6. 

Feminine caesura, the division — ^ | ^ in the third foot of the 
hexameter. 19, 78. 

Foot, 5*. 

Galliambic, 74. 

Glyconic, 33*, 40-2, 44-6, 50, 58 f., 72 f. 

Hagesichorean, 33*. 

Havet’s Law, 28, 37. 

Hemiamb, 71*, 77. 

Hemiepes, the colon -uu-uu-(i)).24. 

Hephthemimeral caesura, ig f., 25. 

Her mann ’s Bridge, 2 I, 78 . ... 

Hexameter (dactylic), 19-23, 31, 35, 68, 77-80. My uric 77. 

Hiatus, 1 5* f., 21, 24, 58, 64, 69, 78-80. 

Hipponactean, 33*. 

Hypercatalectic, 5*, 42, 56, 63, 74. 

Hypodochmius, 45 f ; 56. 

Iambelegus, the sequence x— ^-x-^^ — (x e x D). 

Iambus, the sequence w —. Iambic metron (x — vj— ), 5, 24. Dime¬ 
ters, 31-3, 36, 52 f., 57 f., 71. Trimeters, 24-8, 31, 68, 81 f., 81. 
Tetrameters, 2g. Other lengths, 49, 70 f., 76. Syncopated iambics, 
39, 46 f., 52-5, 71. 

Ibycean, 38. 

Ictus, a term now little used in Greek metrics, harmless if used as a 
simple synonym of beat or thesis, but misleading if allowed to 
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suggest a dynamic reinforcement of certain metrical positions 
justifying the lengthening of short syllables. 

Indo-European verse, 1—3, 6. 

Ionic, 33, 41 f., 61-3, 73 f. Ambiguity with aeolic, 41 f., 63. - 

a maiore, 73. 

Ischiorrhogic, 30*, 82 f. 

Ithyphallic, 31 f., 44, 50, 52, 65, 76. 

Kaibelianus, 45 f., 56. 

Lekythion, 32, 52. 

Lengthening by continuants, 17 f., 22, 24, 79. Metrical lengthening, 

, 21 ’ 2 3 ‘ 

Link-syllable (in dactylo-epitrite), 43, 65, 70. 

Logaoedic, term applied in the nineteenth century to verse in 
asymmetric rhythm, but now obsolete. 

Longum (elementum), widely used since Maas for ‘long position’, 
my ‘princeps’. 

Masculine caesura, ig, 78. 

Metron, 5*. 

Molossus, the sequence-. 40. 

Mora = Gk. xpovo? (irpuiros), in ancient theory the smallest time- 
unit, of which a long syllable contains two, a short syllable one. 7. 
Mousetails, 77. 

Music, 4, 7, 35, 42, 51, 66 f. 

Mute and liquid, 16 f., 22, 27, 58, 81. 

Myuric, 77. 

Naeke’s Law, 78. 

Open syllable, 12*. 

Paeon, 39*, 55, 72. 

Palimbaccheus, the sequence -u. 

Paroemiac, the colon c6 — w — ^ ^-. 75. Myuric -, 77. 

Pause, 3*. 

Pendant, 6 *. 

Pentameter (elegiac), 24, 80. 

Penthemimer, the colarion x — ^ - x . 

Penthemimeral caesura, ig, 25. 

Penultimate colon, modification of rhythm in, 53, 66. 

Period, 3* f. Criteria for period-end, 36 f. 

Phalaecian, 77. 
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Pherecratean, 33*, 53, 72 f. 

Pnigos, a very long period in uniform rhythm, 49. 

Polymetry, 66 f., 70. 

Polyschematist, multiform, applied especially to aeolic cola and 
dicola which take various responding forms through anaclasis and 
the freedom of the base. 

Porson’s Law, 25*, 28, 32, 82. 

Positions, 5*. Lengthening ‘by position’, 13*. 

Postpositives, see appositives. 

Praxillean, the verse — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ — vj-. 

Prepositives, see appositives. 

Priapean, 77. 

Princeps, 6*. 

Proceleumatic (in later antiquity and most modern writers 
-eusm-), a resolved anapaest, ^ ^ 61. 

Prodelision, 15*. 

Proper names, licences associated with, 9, 15, 18, 2g. 

Prosodiac, term anciently applied to a variety of dactylic and aeolic 
cola and dicola, including some also called enoplian. Modem 
writers use it in various senses. 

Prosody, 10-18. Indo-European-, 2. 

Pyrrhic ( Trvppixios ), the sequence ^ 

Quantity, 10-13. 

Recitative, 48*, 51. 

Reizianum, 33*. 

Resolution, 2, 6*, 25 f., 28-30, 39, 41, 43-6, 52 f., 55^60, 62, 64 f., 
81 3 - ' .V . L. , . 

Responsion, 4*, 50 f. Irregular-, 37, 44, 47, 54 f., 6r, 63, 65 f. 

Rhythm, 6-8. Of hexameters, 20. Of Stesichorus’ dactyls, 38.. Of 
spondaic verse, 40. 

Rising, 6 *. 

Sapphic strophe, 34 f. 

Scazon, see choliambic. 

Sense-pauses, 8 f., 78. 

Skolia, 42. 

Sotadean, 74. 

Spondee, the sequence —. Spondaic verse, 39 f., 75. uTTovSeiai^cnv 
hexameter, 78. 

Stichic verse, 19*. 

Stop consonants, 11 *. 

Stress, see accent. 
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Strophe, 4*. 

Syllabification, 12, 16 f. 

Synaloepha, 14. 

Synapheia, 3*, 12, 69. 

Synartesis, linking successive cola together without caesura at the 
join. 

Syncopation, 7*. See iambus. 

Synecphonesis, synizesis, 14* f., 64, 69. 

System, anciently an arrangement of distinct cola or verses into a 
larger unity; in modern usage especially a run of cola in the same 
rhythm forming one period. 

Syzygy, epirrhematic, 51. 

Telesillean, 33*, 58 f., 73. 

Tetraseme, (a position) having the time-value of two ordinary 
longs, four morae. 75. 

Thesis (opp. arsis), in correct usage the down beat. 

Triadic composition, 36, 42. 

Tribrach, a group of three shorts occupying a foot (resolution of w — 
or - w). 

Triseme, 7*, 39, 47, 75. 

Trochee, the sequence - w; the trochaic metron (tr) is - w - x . 
Dimeters, 71. Tetrameters, 28 f., 51, 81. Runs, 4g. Trochaic 
metron as iambic clausula, 46, 54. Trochaic segmentation in 
iambics, 53 f., 70. Trochaics and cretics, 55. 

Verse, 3*. 

Vowels, meeting of) 13-16. 

Wernicke’s Law, 20. 

Wilamowitzianus, term sometimes used for the anaclastic glyconic 
OO — x-ww-; also called ‘choriambic dimeter’. 


Zeugma, = bridge. 



